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You  can  learn  about 


markets  from  her 


WHEN  it  comes  to  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  is  a  woman’s  world. 
As  soon  as  a  business  wakes  up  to  that, 
sales  go  forging  ahead. 

Call  it  style,  call  it  fashion  or  fad,  or 
call  it  whatever  you  will — 
the  fact  is  plain  that  never 
has  the  appearance  of  mer¬ 
chandise  been  so  important 
as  it  is  today.  The  force  that 
made  Henry  Ford  give  style 
to  his  line  of  cars — the  force 
that  made  manufacturers  of 
kitchen  equipment  color 
their  pots  and  pans — that 
force  in  its  countless  differ¬ 
ent  expressions  is  a  force 
that  we  all  must  heed. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables — these, 
too,  must  bow  to  the  modern  trend. 
For  style  is  vital  if  your  product  is  to 
win  anything  like  its  greatest  possible 
sales. 

Take  a  new  look  at  your  container — 
is  it  modern,  is  it  beautiful,  does  it 
catch  and  hold  the  eye.^  Is  it  rightly 


designed  and  brightly  lithographed  as 
only  experts  can?  Will  it  come  up  to 
snuff  in  competition  on  the  dealer’s 
crowded  shelf?  Will  it,  in  short,  actually 
help  to  sell  your  goods? 

Because  style  is  so  vital 
now,  because  it  will  become 
more  and  increasingly  more 
important,  the  American 
Can  Company  has  equipped 
itself  with  designers  who 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
style. 

They  can,  perhaps,  offer  a 
container  that  will  mean 
fresh  demand  for  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  line — one  that  will 
do  justice  to  the  quality  in 
the  can — one  that  retailers  will  push 
more  vigorously — a  container  that  will 
create  an  irresistible  urge  to  buy. 

If  you  would  get  the  most  in  sales — 
get  the  most  out  of  your  containers.  A 
consultation  with  the  American  Can 
Company  costs  you  nothing — and  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  at  all. 


Number  7  of  a  Series 

The  »tory  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  7 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RemarArs— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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COLOR  PRINTING  >  HEADQUARTERS 


USLabels 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  production  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Uniled  Slal'es  Prinlinq  fit  Lilhogroph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cro^s  St.  _ ^ 


Landreth  Geurden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
146  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  \^er 


Not  So  Good 

when  your  Peas  are  going  to  your  graders  or 
washers  or  other  machines  full  of  pods,  vines  and 
other  refuse. 

It  follows  that  your  pack  will  not  be  as  it 
should  be.  Quality  will  not  be  there.  Your 
Grader  cannot  deliver  its  best  work.  It  handi¬ 
caps  your  plant  clear  thru  its  entire  operation. 

But,  when  you  use  a  MONITOR  Pea 
Cleaner,  it  is  different.  Then  your  Peas  go  to 
the  other  machines  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  loose  refuse  and  you  get  results.  For  the 
MONITOR  Pea  Cleaner  will  clean  your  peas 
better  than  any  other  known  contrivance.  And 
that’s  not  maybe.  Write  Us 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  spieed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BE  A I  I'.R 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  I92H 

(REEVES  Transmistiiou) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradert 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Marker* 

Lift  Truck* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Vitteta 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 
Green  Bean  Snipper* 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Oeden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


for  all  your  equipment  and  plant  cleaning. 

The  thorough  work  of  cleaning  which  this  superior 
product  accomplishes  insures  the  wholesome,  sweet,  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  which  not  only  protect  the  quality  of  good 
canning  packs,  but  also  creates  in  the  cannery  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  spring  itself. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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^/TORE  than  5000  employees  of  Continental,  from  the  office 
boys  to  the  president,  are  partners  in  the  business  — 
voluntary  stockholders  because  they  believe  in  Continental. 
They  proved  it  when  five  stock  issues  to  employees  were  far 
over-subscribed. 

‘  As  partners,  they  have  a  deeper  interest  and  pride  in  the 
company’s  success;  they  have  the  will  and  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  products  and  render  unusual  service. 

Whether  the  request  be  for  service — a  matter  of  credit,  traffic, 
some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans,  or 
what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ”The  Continental  Idea” 
of  Quality  and  Service  guides  the  whole  organization. 

1»0.*S  •  rO!S'TI!VK!VTAI.*K  SILVER  AAA'IVERKAKY  •  l»aO 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK;  100  East  i2nd  Street 


Executive  Ojffu 


CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


SAN  FRANC.ISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

‘It’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin  ’ 


Partners  All: 


Each  With  a  Personal  Interest  in  Your  Success 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  _  .  _  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

'  MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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The  TRI-STATE  MEETING — The  spring  meeting 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  will  assemble 
in  the  Hotel  Lord  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  the  program  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  interesting  and 
helpful. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  will  be  made  of  the 
sample  cutting  and  grading,  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
forenoon.  In  fact,  the  entire  meeting  might  very  prof¬ 
itably  be  devoted  to  this  one  feature  alone  if  this  cut¬ 
ting  were  done  properly.  Heretofore  they  have  merely 
assembled  samples  of  various  kinds  of  canned  foods, 
bought  in  local  retail  stores  or  elsewhere,  to  show  the 
visiting  canners  the  quality  of  goods  that  the  public 
is  forced  to  buy.  To  our  mind  that  is  entirely  aside  of 
the  point,  and  misses  the  objective  completely,  if  it 
does  not  actually  do  real  harm.  As  a  test  of  the  score- 
card  system  in  grading  canned  foods,  and  of  the  ability 
of  the  graders,  it  doubtless  is  a  compelling  and  forceful 
demonstration,  but  as  a  lesson  to  every  canner  present 
on  how  to  pack  better  goods,  or  even  as  to  the  pitfalls 
to  be  avoided  if  they  desire  to  keep  away  from  packing 
standards  or  worse,  the  effort  is  useless. 

Sample  cutting  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  very  much  better 
done.  In  effect  they  use  these  cuttings  to  check  their 
own  efforts  at  improvement  in  quality,  and  one  year’s 
is  contrasted  with  a  former  year’s,  and  the  errors  de¬ 
tected  and  the  improvements  decided  upon.  In  other 
words,  they  have  set  up  as  a  rnark  in  quality  which  they 
wish  to  reach,  and  then  they  endeavor  to  pack  to  it. 
The  sample  cutting  shows  just  how  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed,  and  the  reasons  for  the  failure  are 
iwinted  out.  That  teaches  a  canner  something. 

These  sample-cutting  bees  should  be  cliniques,  in 
which  each  sample  should  be  dissected  and  explained  at 
length  and  in  detail,  so  that  the  class  could  understand, 
make  notes,  and  then  be  able  to  put  the  lesson  into 
practice  in  the  factory.  Most  canners,  we  believe,  are 
anxious  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and  they 
could  learn  much  in  such  a  demonstration.  'ITiat  would 
be  constructive  w'ork,  and  there  are  sufficient  technical 
experts  at  call  upon  to  act  as  demonstrators. 

For  instance,  only  this  week,  possibly  under  the  can¬ 
ners  radio  broadcast  urging,  a  lady  asked  the  writer  to 
i  ^  bought  was  so 

dirty.”  It  was  whole  grain,  she  said,  and  the  flavor 


nice  and  the  corn  tender,  but  it  was  filled  with  bits  of 
silk,  parts  of  the  cobb  and  chunks  of  undeveloped  ears 
(the  tips)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  most  unpleas¬ 
ant.  A  few  years  ago  a  similar  case  had  happened  to 
the  writer,  with  this  exception:  two  canners,  one  in 
Maryland  and  the  other  in  Wisconsin,  were  both  very 
proud  of  some  mighty  fine  com  they  had  packed,  and 
so  each  sent  us  a  case  about  the  same  time.  In  both  of 
them  the  com  was  very  young,  tender  and  delicious 
and  not  too  much  chopped  up,  for  it  was  the  so-called 
Maine  style  corn,  and  the  flavor  was  not  killed  by  over¬ 
sweetening.  So  far  each  of  the  cases  was  as  fine  com 
as  anyone  could  wish  for,  and  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  have  decided  between  them  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  basis.  But  here  was  the  “table  effect”:  with  one 
pack  it  was  impossible  to  eat  a  forkful  without  picking 
out  bits  of  cob,  pieces  of  tips  and  particles  of  silk.  With 
the  other  every  forkful  was  a  delight,  because  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  such  extraneous  matters.  As  a  can¬ 
ner  you  will  see  from  this  that  the  latter  canner  took 
the  trouble  to  carefully  inspect  and  trim  the  corn  be¬ 
fore  cutting,  and  to  see  that  the  silk  was  all  removed — 
he  gave  it  careful  factory  handling,  while  the  other 
must  have  run  this  delightful  quality  through  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  with  no  special  attention.  The  result 
was:  one  produced  a  dish  delightful  in  every  respect, 
and  the  other  a  dish  which,  like  the  lady  in  question, 
had  to  be  pronounced  “almost  unfit  to  eat.” 

To  us,  therefore,  these  cutting  bees  should  be  high 
school  lessons  in  the  art  of  fine  canning,  presided  over 
by  professors  of  note  and  ability,  and  the  results  of 
which  should  show  a  vast  improvement  in  the  following 
year’s  output.  If  every  buyer  and  the  industry  at  large 
could  but  know  that  every  canner  understood  how  to 
produce  good  goods,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  back  to  a 
canner’s  door  any  poor  foods  and  to  blame  him  for  de¬ 
liberately  packing  poor  quality.  In  every  endeavor  of 
life  there  is  always  a  lot  to  learn,  for  even  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  the  worth-while  man  is  always  hungry  to 
learn  more. 

Let  each  one  of  these  official  graders  take  a  can  of 
goods  and  show  why  it  falls  short  of  the  desired  quality 
and  how  the  trouble  can  be  avoided.  With  tomatoes,  for 
instance,  first  show  that  there  is  too  much  juice,  added 
or  natural,  causing  the  lady  who  takes  it  home  to  feel 
that  she  has  bought  too  much  water  or  juice;  that  she 
is  “short-changed”  on  tomatoes.  To  avoid  this  drain 
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the  tomatoes  somewhat,  so  that  the  can  will  present 
more  tomato  meat.  That  goes  for  even  the  cheapest  or 
lowest  grade  of  tomatoes.  Next  the  ripeness  or  lack  of 
ripeness  of  the  fruit ;  the  manner  in  whih  the  skinning 
or  peeling  has  been  done,  the  filling,  and  finally  the 
cooking,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  been  overdone  or 
not  sufficiently  done.  The  professor  will  find  his  class 
filled  with  questions,  and  every  answer  will  help  many. 
And  so  on  with  corn  and  peas,  and  string  beans  and 
any  other  product  in  the  cutting  bee.  And  when  the 
method  and  manner  of  packing  has  been  covered,  then 
an  expert  such  as  Mr.  Yohe,  of  the  U.  S.  Warehousing 
System,  can  say  into  what  grade  such  a  product  would 
belong.  Don’t  you  believe  that  that  would  be  construc¬ 
tive  procedure? 

If  you  think  such  study  and  practice  is  not  needed, 
or  will  not  be  needed  from  now  on,  just  visualize  what 
the  great  radio  program  now  being  put  on  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  means.  The  first  week  pro¬ 
duced  10,500  letters,  telegrams,  etc.,  from  interested 
consumers,  and  yet  only  half  the  program  was  in  force, 
as  the  western  half  does  not  commence  until  today, 
March  31st.  Woe  betide  the  canner  whose  goods  do 
not  come  up  to  the  high  recommendation  now  being 
given  them !  Canned  foods  are  too  well  known  and  too 
much  thought  of  to  be  badly  affected  by  the  canner 
who  packs  poor  stuff.  That  day  has  passed,  we  believe. 
The  public  knows  there  are  plenty  of  good  goods,  and 
so  it  will  simply  pass  by  the  poor  stuff,  marking  it  care¬ 
fully,  however,  so  that  it  will  be  sure  to  avoid  it  in  the 
future.  And  the  result  will,  be  that  the  retailer  who 
once  buys  such  stuff  will  find  it  accumulating  on  his 
shelves,  with  no  sale.  The  public  is  not  going  to  con¬ 
demn  canned  foods ;  they  are  going  to  avoid  the  poor 
and  take  only  the  worth  while.  They  are  being  taught 
to  discriminate,  to  read  the  labels,  and  to  spend  their 
money  intelligently.  And  it  will  be  a  mighty  rough 
road  for  the  junk  packer  from  now  on. 

Whether  you  want  to  or  not,  you  are  being  forced  to 
pack  the  goods  the  way  the  public  wants  them,  not  the 
way  you  want  them.  And  a  cutting  bee  of  this  kind 
ought  to  help  you. 

The  ASSAULTS  ON  THE  CHAINS— We  hold  no 
brief  for  the  chains  of  any  kind,  but  neither  do  we 
quake  in  our  boots  in  fear  of  them.  Because  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  present  mania  for  merg¬ 
ing  everything  into  one  or  a  few  very  large  units.  That 
movement  is  not  only  dangerous  to  the  whole  country, 
but  it  is  idiotic.  America  has  attained  its  greatness 
from  the  numerous  small  but  sturdy  units,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  number,  were  able  to  stand  up,  even  if  a 
few  weak  ones  were  found ;  but  when  there  are  but  few 
such  props,  no  matter  how  large,  if  a  weak  one  shows 
up,  and  there  will  be  weak  ones  so  long  as  there  are 
humans,  then  the  whole  mass  is  endangered  and  will  go 
down.  Better  to  build  the  towering  financial  or  busi¬ 
ness  structure  upon  a  thousand  sturdy  props  than  upon 
ten  huge  ones,  and  experience  will  soon  prove  this. 

The  enemies  of  the  chain  stores  are  unintentionally 
removing  the  one  thing  which  would  have  undermined 
and  ruined  the  chains.  There  is  an  old  adage  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire.  The  danger  to  the  chains  lies  in  the  number  of  its 
units,  spread  out  all  over  the  country,  and  the  almost 
human  impossibility  of  making  every  local  manager 
always  act  honestly.  A  wave  of  dishonesty  among  them 
could  easily  shake  the  largest  of  them  to  its  very  foun¬ 


dations,  if  not  bring  it  toppling  down.  It  is  what  has 
happened  over  and  over  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race — that  human  fallability  which  wrecks  the  best  laid 
plans  of  the  greatest.  It  is  an  arrogant  presumption  to 
say  that  it  cannot  happen,  for  in  truth  it  is  more  likely 
now  than  ever  before  in  historJ^ 

With  that  in  mind  you  can  understand  why  we  are 
amused  at  the  antics  of  the  enemies  of  the  chain  stores. 
They  rush  about  charging  the  managers  of  these 
branches  with  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  actually  charge  the  operators  of  the  chains,  the 
owners,  with  instructing  their  managers  to  be  dishon¬ 
est  !  If  the  president  of  one  of  these  chains  was  trying 
to  topple  his  system  into  a  complete  wreck,  he  could 
choose  no  better  or  quicker  way  of  doing  so  than  that. 
Imagine  a  man  telling  his  employes  to  cheat!  Who 
would  be  the  boss  from  that  moment  on  ? 

Just  the  reverse,  of  course,  is  the  truth ;  the  hardest 
job  these  presidents  have  is  to  keep  their  local  mana¬ 
gers  straight,  to  make  them  honest  and  to  keep  them 
so.  And  now  the  enemies  of  the  chains  are  helping  in 
this  big  task  by  watching  these  managers  every  minute 
and  forcing  them  to  keep  straight.  The  chain  store 
men  must  certainly  feel  grateful  for  this  help. 

The  public,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
dispute  between  them.  All  it  wants  is  a  chance  to  buy 
its  foods  cheaper,  and  it  will  buy  where  the  foods  are 
the  cheapest,  if  the  quality  is  the  same.  And  when  it 
hears  the  chains  accused  of  short  weighing  and  other 
sharp  practices  it  merely  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  retailers  must  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  for 
years,  but  that  the  public  never  knew  it,  because  never 
before  was  this  dirty  linen  washed  in  public.  And  that 
is  all  they  are  making  out  of  it,  except  for  their  radio 
announcer,  who  seems  to  be  following  the  example  of 
the  modem  reformer,  building  a  huge  business  out  of 
his  reform  efforts.  He  employs  the  most  modern  of 
methods,  and  we  understand  he  is  charging  a  higher 
price,  $12  “per”  instead  of  $10.  An  interviewer  in 
“Food  Distribution”  says  that  the  sale  of  these  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  Merchants’  Minute  Men  at  $12  each 
netted  $15,600  as  one  day’s  receipts.  Lord,  what  a  land 
of  sulkers!  Even  if  “Hello,  World,”  Henderson  does 
use  every  cent  of  it  to  fight  the  chains !  And  we  have 
no  reason  to  question  his  claim. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  veRetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  L.-iwyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning'  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


PERO,  and  cloon  design,  M.  Feibusch,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  canned  fish.  Use  claimed 
since  June  5,  1927. 

STAN-TEST,  Everett  Fruit  Products  Company,  Everett 
Wash.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  fruit  preserves,  jellies, 
jams.  Use  claimed  since  June  13,  1929. 

FOG  KIST,  Alitak  Fish  Company,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  canned 
salmon.  Use  claimed  since  January  1,  1921. 

SEAMONT,  Alitak  Fish  Company.  Bellingham,  Wash.,  canned 
salmon.  Use  claimed  since  January  1,  1921. 

GULF  BREEZE,  West  Florida  Preserving  Company,  Inc- 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  canned  grapefruit  juice  for  food  purposes  and 
canned  tomato  juice.  Use  claimed  since  November  15,  1929. 

IROLA,  Haas,  Baruch  &  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  canned  fruit  preserves. 
Use  claimed  since  October  11,  1929. 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Typaa 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANSE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in- 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Tuc  Husker 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott, 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Ohio’s  Canners  School  and  Conference 

Held  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  7  to  9,  1930 

“Growing  15  to  20  tons  of  Tomatoes” — “Grading  Tomatoes  for  Canning  Factory” 

— “Ohio’s  10  Ton  Club” — “Growing  Beans  for  Canning” — “Pickle  Production” — 
“Spinach  Culture  in  Ohio” — and  many  other  studies  and  discussions. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


“SPINACH  CULTURE  IN  OHIO” 

By  H.  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  0. 

PIN  AC  H  s  a  cool  season  crop  and  does  best  if  the  succulent 
plants  are  grown  during  the  cool  weather  of  early  spring  or 
during  the  fall  months  of  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  very  hardy  crop  and  wdll  stand  a  great  amount  of 
freezing  if  the  plants  are  properly  hardened.  It  is,  in  fact,  pos¬ 
sible  to  winter  over  spinach  in  Ohio,  although  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  winter-killed  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  State.  A  straw  mulch  applied  as  for  strawber¬ 
ries  is  often  very  effective  in  protecting  the  winter  crop. 

Spinach  seed  is  likewise  very  hardy  and  will  stand  the  severe 
freezes  which  are  frequent  if  the  seed  is  planted  early  enough 
to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  before  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather.  The  seed  for  the  spring  crop  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  For  this  reason  a  well-drained  soil 
and  one  which  will  not  be  injured  by  working  while  still  rather 
moist  is  preferred.  Late  fall  plowing  and  plowing  in  narrow 
lands  often  facilitates  early  spring  planting.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  State  the  seed  should  be  sowti  from  March  20  to 
April  15.  In  the  southern  and  northern  portions  of  the  State 
the  planting  dates  will  usually  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  or  later,  respectively.  The  seed  for  the  fall  crop  is  usually 
sown  from  August  10  to  September  15.  In  this  instance  the  seed 
should  be  planted  on  the  earlier  dates  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  State.  In  some  few'  sections  of  the  State  w'here  the  soils 
and  environments  are  especially  cool  and  moist  it  is  possible  in 
most  seasons  to  grow  crops  during  the  entire  grrowing  season. 
For  this  purpose  long-standing  varieties  such  as  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  or  Juliana  should  be  used,  and  the  seed  should  be  planted 
at  frequent  intervals. 

For  the  spring  crop  quick-growing  sorts  are  most  desirable. 
For  canning  purposes  the  thick-leaved,  non-crinkly  sorts  are 
often  chosen  biwause  of  the  comparative  ease  of  washing.  Viro- 
fiay  is  a  thick-leaved,  quick-growing  and  non-crinkly  sort,  but  it 
goes  to  seed  rather  quickly.  King  of  Denmark  is  a  quick-gn^ow- 
ing,  heavy-yielding,  slow-seeding  though  crinkly  type  which  is  a 
great  favorite  among  canners  and  market  gardeners.  Victoria 
(Juliana  is  an  improved  Victoria)  is  a  slow-growing  but  long¬ 
standing,  i.  e.,  slow-seeding -sort.  Giant  Leaved  Noble  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  quick-growing,  light -colored  foliage  sort.  For  the  fall  crop 
and  for  wintering  over  purposes  it  is  best  to  select  the  Virginia 
Savoy  Mosaic  resistant  sort.  Other  varieties  are  susceptible  to 
Mosaic  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  are  often  a  total  failure. 
The  Virginia  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  little  value  in  Ohio 
as  a  spring  crop,  because  it  shoots  to  seed  so  quickly. 

Spinach  seed  frequently  germinates  rather  poorly  and  germi¬ 
nation  tests  should,  therefore,  be  run.  The  se^  is  usually  sown 
in  rows  by  means  of  small  hand  drills.  If  large  acreages 
are  to  be  planted,  tw’o  or  more  of  these  drills  can  be  attached  to 
garden  tractors  or  other  sources  of  power.  It  is  possible  to  plant 
an  acre  a  day  with  each  of  the  drills.  The  seed  should  usually 
be  sown  about  to  ^4  inch  deep.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  and  evenly  pulverized  in  order  that 
these  small  hand  tools  will  plant  the  small  seed  in  the  desired 
manner.  A  Meeker  harrow  and  drag  are  good  final  conditioners. 
If  a  drag  tooth  harrow  is  used  for  final  conditioning,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  be  run  in  a  direction  opposite  to  which  the  spinach 
rows  are  to  be  planted,  otherw  ise  the  marks  made  by  the  harrow 
will  be  confused  with  the  planter  marks  and  crooked  rows  will 
result.  Eight  pounds  of  seed  are  adequate  for  each  acre  if  the 
germination  is  good,  and  if  the  soil  does  not  bake  and  form 
crusts  over  the  seedlings  and  thus  smother  them.  If  the  seed 
germinates  poorly,  or  if  the  soil  bakes,  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
as  much  as  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  germination  tests 
run  lower  than  40  per  cent,  the  seed  should  be  discarded  in  all 
but  exceptional  instances. 

Leafy  crops  in  general  respond  to  heavy  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  and  spinach  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Of 


course,  phosphorus  and  potassium  may  limit  growth  on  some 
soils.  Phosphorus  and  potassium  feitilizers  should  be  applied 
at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  before 
the  spinach  seed  is  planted.  Although  some  nitrogen  is  usually 
applied  along  with  the  phosphorus  and  potassium,  the  principal 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  applications  should  be  made  while  vhe 
crop  is  growing.  The  amount,  kind  and  frequency  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  applications  vary  with  the  type,  acidity  and  fertility 
of  the  soil.  On  sandy  soils  nitrogenous  fertilizers  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  frequently  and  in  relatively  smaller  amounts.  In  clay  soils 
the  nitrogen  does  not  leach  away  so  readily  and  larger  amounts 
can  be  applied.  Spinach  grows  best  on  a  slightly  acid  soil.  Acid 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  lenna 
salpeter  should,  therefore,  be  used  on  alkaline  or  on  neutral 
soils.  Alkaline  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  calcium 
nitrate  should  be  used  on  acid  soils. 

As  a  rule  spinach  does  better  on  dark  rather  than  on  light 
colored  soils.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater  (i.  e.,  as  a  rule) 
nitrogen  content  of  dark  soils.  Dark  soils  are,  moreover,  with 
the  exception  of  some  muck,  usually  but  slightly  acid  in  reac¬ 
tion.  Dark-colored  soils  are  also  usually  better  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  Such  soils  do  not  bake  readily  and  the  seeds  are 
able  to  sprout  more  easily.  Furthermore,  organic  matter  is  a 
great  aid  in  retaining  moisture,  a  very  essential  requirement  for 
a  good  spinach  crop.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  grow  spinach 
on  sandy  or  light  colored  loam  or  clay  soils.  For  Ohio,  800-1,000 
pounds  of  a  4-12-4  fertilizer  should  be  broadcast  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  soil  before  the  spinach  seed  is  planted.  Use  the 
larger  amounts  on  the  poorer  soils.  An  0-12-12  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  4-12-4  on  muck  soils.  As  soon  as  the  first  true 
spinach  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long  surface  applications 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  should  be  made.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  made  regarding  the  amount  and  frequency  of  these 
applications.  Nitrogen-carrj'ing  fertilizer  should,  of  course,  be 
applied  wherever  the  foliage  becomes  stunted  and  pale  green  in 
color,  as  this  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  nitrogen  starva¬ 
tion.  In  ordinary  seasons  2-3  applications  of  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  15-20  per  cent  nitrate  fertilizer  at  tw'o-week  interval.s 
should  be  sufficient.  Lesser  amounts  of  fertilizers  containing 
more  nitrogen  can,  of  course,  be  used.  During  rainy  periods,  and 
especially  on  sandy  soils,  the  applications  may  need  to  be  made 
more  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  less  frequent  applications 
need  be  made  during  warm,  comparatively  dry  weather.  Soluble 
nitrogen  is  quickly  washed  away  during  excessively  wet  weather 
and  it  is  washed  out  of  sandy  soils  more  quickly  than  out  of 
silty  or  clayey  soils.  Because  of  the  great  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
sandy  soils  it  is  often  best  to  apply  more  slowly  available  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  to  these  soils.  A  mixture  of  one-half  urea, 
calures  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one-half  either  sodium  or 
calcipm  nitrate  is  often  used  for  sandy  soils.  For  late  applica¬ 
tions.  i.  e.,  after  the  crop  is  nearly  mature,  only  quickly  soluble 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  such  as  sodium  or  calcium  nitrate,  should 
be  used. 

The  applications  of  fertilizers  made  to  the  growing  crop  may 
be  made  with  special  fertilizer  distributing  machiner>’’  which 
broadcast  the  fertilizer  or  apply  it  on  either  side  of  the  rows 
of  plants.  If  the  fertilizer  is  broadcasted,  it  is  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  when  the  foliage  is  dry  and  to  attach  burlap  bags  or  other 
cloth  to  the  rear  of  the  fertilizer  drill,  so  that  the  lower  edges 
of  the  cloth  will  rub  against  the  spinach  leaves  and  jar  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  the  leaves.  Practically  all  quickly  av'ailable  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  will  bum  plant  foliage  if  left  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  it. 

It  is  best  to  cultivate  following  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  even  though  the  materials  are  soluble  and  will  be 
washed  dowmward  with  the  first  water  that  falls.  (Tultiv'ation 
should  not.  however,  be  deep,  as  this  is  injurious  to  the  roots. 

The  spinach  should  be  harvested  by  cutting  the  root  about  one- 
half  inch  below  the  crowm  of  the  plant.  This  can  be  done  by 
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ManafactnreTS 
Corn  Husking’  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Xiabeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


BBOWH  BOOOS  FOUHDBT  A 
MACHIMB  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


USE 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

AND  VINER  FEEDERS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  -work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Mortal  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 
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means  of  large  knives,  by  special  spinach-cutting  tools  or  by 
means  of  two-wheel  cultivators  with  the  blades  set  so  that  the 
cutting  surfaces  are  forced  under  rather  than  to  the  sides  of 
the  rows.  Cutting  should  be  delayed,  if  possible,  until  after  the 
foliage  dries  off  in  the  morning,  as  the  leaves  will  otherwise  be 
unduly  dirty.  Furthermore,  if  the  crop  is  harvested  early  in  the 
morning  or  following  a  rain  while  the  leaves  are  still  quite 
brittle,  a  large  number  will  be  broken.  Rots  start  at  these 
broken  areas  very  quickly  and  may  cause  considerable  damage. 

“BREEDING  PUMPKINS  -4ND  BEETS” 

By  Roy  Magnider,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Mr.  MAGRUDER  exhibited  canned  beets  and  pumpkins 
which  were  from  strains  produced  by  him  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  The  canners  graded  the  dfferent  stocks  so 
that  Mr.  Magruder  would  have  a  better  index  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  type.  A  number  of  his  beets  and  pumpkins  show  consider¬ 
able  promise. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECT  PESTS  OF  CANNING 
CROPS 

“DISEASE  CONTROL” 

By  A.  L.  Piersterff,  Columbus,  O. 

Bacterial  spot  caused  by  Bactemum,  vesicaterium  Doidge. 

TilS  disease  has  recently  become  serious  in  Ohio  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  can-house  tomato  areas.  Its  early  discovery 
in  Florida  and  its  prevalence  in  the  South  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  carried  from  there  on  seedlings  or  seed.  It  has 
been  definitely  established  that  the  bacterium  causing  this  dis¬ 
ease  lives  over  winter  attached  to  the  outer  seed  coat  and  on  old 
refuse  in  the  field. 

The  first  evidence  of  bacterial  spot  on  the  foliage  appears  as 
small  water-soaked  areas,  the  center  later  turning  black  and 
papery-like.  The  spots  are  usually  somewhat  angular  and  shiny 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  spots  can  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  late  blight  by  the  absence  of  small  black  dots  in  the 
center.  On  the  fruit  the  lesions  first  appear  as  minute  black 
raised  spots  surrounded  by  a  narrow  water-soaked  zone.  These 
enlarge  up  to  about  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter,  the  center  sinks 
as  the  flesh  beneath  is  destroyed  and  the  ruptured  cuticle  can 
l)e  seen  around  the  edge.  Several  spots  may  coalesce  and  form 
a  large  blotch  on  the  fruit. 

CONTROL 

1.  Secure  seed  from  fields  free  from  this  disease,  or  disinfect 
seed  by  soaking  it  for  five  minutes  in  bichloride  of  mercury 
1-3000.  (One  tablet  in  3  pints  of  water.)  To  disinfect  seed  tie 
loosely  in  small  cheesecloth  bags;  immerse  and  stir  while  in  the 
solution;  remove,  rinse  in  clean  cool  water  and  dry  (not  over  a 
hot  oven  or  in  direct  sunlight)  or  plant  immediately. 

2.  Raise  plants  in  soil  which  has  not  grown  tomatoes  for 
several  years.  Use  manure  without  tomato  refuse. 

3.  Use  at  least  a  three-year  rotation. 

4.  Dust  and  spray  plants  as  directed  under  late  blight. 
Caution — Southern  grown  plants  are  likely  to  carry  this 
disease. 

Late  blight  (Septeria  leaf-spot)  caused  by  Septoria  lycepcr- 
sici  Speg. 

Late  blight  or  leaf-spot  of  tomato  probably  causes  greater 
loss  year  in  and  year  out  than  any  other  diseases  in  Ohio.  It 
attacks  the  plants  from  the  seedling  stage  until  frost.  The  spots 
on  the  leaves  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
dark  brown  margins,  sunken  grayish  centers  with  minute  black 
dots  in  them.  Several  to  many  such  spots  on  a  leaf  cause  it  to 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  The  older  leaves  are  the  first  attacked 
and  fall  off.  As  new  foliage  develops  it  becomes  infected  and 
drops  off,  so  that  by  harvest  time  only  a  few  leaves  remain  green 
at  the  tip  of  the  branches.  Fruit  on  such  vines  fails  to  grow 
and  is  of  poor  quality  when  ripe. 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  is  able  to  live  over  the  win¬ 
ter  on  tomato  refuse  left  in  the  field  and  on  horse-nettle.  Rains 
scatter  the  spores  in  the  field  and  furnish  moisture  for  infec¬ 
tion.  Since  it  is  the  early  infections  which  reduce  the  yield,  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  seed  bed  and  the  first  weeks  in  the  field  are  most 
important. 

CONTROL 

1.  Spray  or  scrub  with  diluted  formaldehyde  solution  (one 
pint  to  40  gallons  of  water)  all  boards  or  flats  previously  used 
for  growing  tomato  plants.  (Also  stakes  where  previously  used.) 

2.  For  plant  growing  use  soil  from  a  field  which  has  not 
grown  tomatoes  for  at  least  three  years,  or  sterilize  it;  use 
manure  free  from  tomato  refuse. 

3.  Spray  or  dust  the  plants  weekly  in  the  seed  bed,  beginnng 
when  the  first  true  leaves  are  formed  with  3-4-50  Bordeaux  or 


20-80  copper  lime  dust.  Bordeaux  mixture  may  stunt  young 
tomato  plants.  When  plants  are  established  in  the  field,  spray 
with  4-6-50  Bordeaux  or  dust  with  20-80  copper  lime  dust  at 
10-day  to  2-week  intervals,  depending  on  the  weather.  (More 
frequently  during  wet  weather.)  Continue  until  reduction  from 
dsease  is  past. 

Note:  Unless  the  disease  injury  has  been  serious  more  than 
two  or  three  field  applications  may  not  prove  profitable.  Ripen¬ 
ing  will  usually  be  delayed  somewhat  by  continued  field  spray¬ 
ing.  Growers  of  real  early  and  real  late  tomatoes  should  take 
this  into  consideration.  However,  growing  disease-free  plants 
by  sanitation  and  spraying  in  the  seed  bed  and  two  or  three  field 
applications,  are  good  investments  in  most  tomato  sections  of 
Ohio. 

4.  Plow  under  deeply  old  tomato  refuse  in  adjoining  fields  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  a  new  field. 

5.  Use  at  least  a  two-year  rotation. 

6.  Do  not  work  with  plants  while  wet.  To  facilitate  spraying 
set  plants  closer  in  row  with  wider  rows  so  sprayer  will  pass 
between  the  rows. 

EARLY  BLIGHT 

Caused  by  Altemaria  sola/ni  (E  &  M)  Jones  and  Grout. 
The  fungus  causing  early  blight  of  tomato  is  identical  with 
the  one  causing  early  blight  of  potato.  Its  symptoms  are  similar, 
being  characterized  by  dark  brown  circular  to  oval  spots  with 
concentric  rings  like  a  target  face.  In  addition  to  causing  spots 
on  the  leaf,  it  may  attack  the  base  of  the  stem,  the  fruit  pedicels 
or  the  fruit  manifesting  itself  on  the  latter  as  circular  depressed 
areas,  at  first  brown  in  the  center,  later  changing  to  black  in 
many  cases.  The  spots  may  crack  open,  permitting  soft  rot 
organisms  to  enter,  or  if  unbroken  the  flesh  is  usually  dark  to 
the  core  beneath  such  “nail-head”  spots. 

CONTROL 

Use  control  methods  outlined  for  late  blight  and  in  addition 
secure  seed  from  healthy  fruits  or  disinfect  as  directed  under 
Bacterial  spot. 

FUSARIUM  WILT 

Caused  by  Fusarium  lycopersici  Sacc. 

This  disease  needs  little  description,  as  the  term  “wilt”  is  the 
most  striking  symptom.  The  lower  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  plant 
stops  growing  and  finally  dies.  If  the  stem  is  cut  across  near 
the  ground,  a  circle  of  black  dots  will  be  noticed.  The  fungus 
has  blackened  this  portion  of  the  stem  by  growing  in  the  vascu¬ 
lar  system.  The  fungus  enters  the  plant  through  the  roots  and 
grows  up  into  the  stem. 

CONTROL 

Since  the  cause  of  wilt  is  a  soil-inhabiting  fungus,  spraying 
measures  are  of  no  avail.  Most  of  our  older  commercial  sorts 
of  tomatoes  are  susceptible  to  the  disease.  To  prevent  wilt  use 
as  long  a  rotation  as  possible.  Use  manure  without  tomato 
refuse  on  the  plant  bed  or  field.  If  wilt  is  present  grow  one  of 
the  resistant  varieties  such  as  Marglobe,  Marvel  or  Norton. 

VIRUS  DISEASES 
(Cause  unknown.) 

Tomatoes  may  be  afflicted  with  a  number  of  virus  diseases. 
At  present  we  recognize  a  true  tomato  mosaic  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  mottling  of  the  leaf.  The  dark  green  areas  grow 
more  rapidly  than  do  the  yellowish  or  lighter  acreas,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  a  puckering  of  the  leaves.  Infected  plants  fail  to 
keep  pace  in  growth  with  normal  plants. 

Another  type  of  virus  disease  is  “filiform  mosaic”  or  “shoe¬ 
string.”  The  leaflets  become  narrow  and  elongated,  the  entire 
plant  is  dwarfed,  and  if  infected  early  the  crop  produced  is 
practically  negligible. 

A  third  virus  disease  is  called  “streak.”  Light  to  chrome- 
yellow  spots  first  appear  on  the  top  leaves,  later  turning  brown, 
bark  streaks  are  noticed  on  the  stem  and  leaf  peticles.  The  plant 
refuses  to  grow  and  later  may  die,  beginning  at  the  top.  Light 
brown,  irregularly  shaped,  sunken  lesions  may  appear  on  the 
fruit.  This  disease  is  quite  common  on  greenhouse  tomatoes  and 
caused  loss  to  some  outside  growers  in  Southern  Ohio  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  trouble  is  thought  to  be  a  double  virus — the  tomato  or 
tobacco  virus  plus  the  potato  virus. 

CONTROL 

Prevention  is  the  only  solution  for  virus  diseases.  Since  they 
are  carried  by  aphids,  fumigation  of  plant  beds  or  hot  houses 
before  plants  come  .up  is  a  good  precaution.  Eradicate  all 
ground-cherries,  horse-nettles,  jimson-weed,  night-shade,  bitter¬ 
sweet,  matrimony  vine  and  other  weed  carriers  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  plant  bed  and  from  the  tomato  field.  If  possible  do  not 
plant  tomatoes  near  potato,  peppers  or  egg  plant,  which  also 
harbor  the  mosaic  virus.  Some  chewing  tobacco  and  cigaret  to¬ 
bacco  carry  the  tobacco  mosaic  and  workmen  should  be  cau- 
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tioned  to  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  after  handling  tobacco 
and  before  touching  tomato  plants. 

STRING  BEANS 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  trouble  on  string  beans  is  an- 
thracnose.  Since  there  are  three  strains  of  anthracnose  known, 
and  there  may  be  more,  and  these  strains  cannot  be  differenti¬ 
ated,  except  by  growing  a  number  of  different  varieties,  this  is 
a  difficult  disease  to  control.  About  the  only  control  measures, 
in  addition  to  sanitary  measures,  are  for  the  grower  to  try  out 
a  number  of  desirable  varieties  and  use  that  variety  which  is 
attacked  least  by  anthracnose.  Bacterial  blight  of  beans  is  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  category  as  anthracnose.  The  most  promising 
measure  of  control  in  addition  to  sanitary  measures  mentioned 
under  anthracnose  is  the  securing  of  healthy  seed.  Best  seed 
probably  grown  in  Southern  Idaho.  I  do  not  know  of  any  blight- 
proof  varieties  suitable  for  canning  purposes. 

CUCUMBERS 

The  most  serious  disease  of  cucumbers  with  which  the  grower 
is  troubled  is  bacterial  blight.  Since  this  blight  is  carried  over 
the  winter  and  transmitted  to  healthy  plants  by  the  striped  and 
12-spotted  cucumber  beetle,  control  measures  should  be  taken 
toward  controlling  this  insect.  For  protecting  cucumbers  against 
this  insect  calcium  arsenate  1  pound  mixed  with  gypsum  20 
pounds  is  recommended  by  the  entomologists.  This  mixture 
should  be  used  until  the  vines  begin  to  inin,  after  which  they 
should)  be  protected  against  the  various  leaf  blights.  For  spray¬ 
ing,  or  after  the  vines  begin  to  run,  a  3-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  used  or  a  20-80  copper  lime  dust.  Arsenate  of  lead 
or  calcium  arsenate  can  be  added  to  this  mixture  if  beetles  are 
still  troublesome. 

Mosaic,  a  virus  disease  of  cucumbers,  is  troublesome  in  some 
sections  of  the  State.  Spraying  is  of  little  avail  for  this  disease, 
except  as  insects  are  controlled.  Eradication  of  wild  hosts, 
which  carry  this  disease  over  the  winter,  should  be  practiced 
before  the  cucumbers  come  up.  Such  plants  include  wild  cucum¬ 
ber,  milkweed,  ground-cherry,  catnip  and  pokeweed. 

Next  to  potato,  the  cucumber  or  melon  growers  have  more 
reason  for  spraying  or  dusting  than,  most  any  other  vegetable 
grower. 

Pea  root  rot  and  leaf  blight  cause  considerable  loss  to  the 
canner  in  States  like  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Some  losses 
have  also  been  reported  in  Ohio.  Treating  diseased  pea  seed 
with  organic  mercury  compounds  will  increase  the  stand,  but  is 
of  little  avail  if  clean  seed  is  used.  Such  seed  treatment,  how¬ 
ever,  in  opinion  of  Professor  Jones,  of  New  York,  has  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  spread  of  leaf  or  pod  spot.  The  only  practical  control 
measures  for  both  root  rot  and  leaf  blight  are  long  rotations.  At 
least  a  seven-year  rotation  is  necessary  according  to  the  report 
of  Professor  Linford,  of  Wisconsin.  Pea  silage,  which  is  in  the 
stack,  may  carry  these  diseases  over  the  year,  especially  the 
outer  foot  or  two  of  silage,  which  has  not  undergone  germina¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  silage  in  closed  silos  will  not 
transmit  the  causal  organisms  to  any  great  extent. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Downy  mildew  has  recently  been  reported  in  Ohio  as  causing 
severe  damage  in  some  localities.  The  first  requisite  for  control 
of  this  disease  is  crop  rotation.  The  second,  the  use  of  well- 
drained  land,  and  third,  protecting  the  vines  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  3-5-50.  Two  applications  should  be  made  preceding 
bloom  and  three  to  four  weekly  applications  after  bloom.  At  the 
present  time  we  do  not  know  if  this  disease  will  continue  to  be 
present  in  epidemic  form.  If  so,  spraying  will  pay  dividends.  If 
it  is  present  only  one  year  out  of  five,  spraying  for  five  years 
would  not  show  a  profit  on  the  crop. 

CABBAGE 

Cabbage  is  beset  with  a  number  of  diseases,  but  furtunately 
adequate  control  measures  are  known  for  most  of  these  troubles. 

The  most  serious  ones  include  club  root,  black-leg,  black 
rot  and  yellows.  The  management  of  the  seed  bed  is  quite  im¬ 
portant.  Land  which  has  not  been  overflowed  with  water  from 
old  cabbage  fields  should  be  used.  Clean  seed  should  be  obtained 
or  disinfected  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  1-1000  for  20  to  30 
minutes.  This  treatment  will  kill  bacteria  and  spores  on  the 
surface  of  the  seeds,  but  if  fungus  hyphae  are  within  the  seed 
coat,  as  may  be  the  case  with  black-leg,  hot  water  122  degrees 
F.  for  30  minutes  is  recommended.  A  small  sample  should  be 
treated  first  and  germinated  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  injury 
to  the  seed.  Two-year-old  seed  is  more  apt  to  be  injured  than 
new  seed.  Manure  without  cabbage  refuse  should  be  used  on 
the  cabbage  field.  As  long  a  rotation  as  possible  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  If  club  root  is  found  in  the  seed  bed,  the  entire  bed  should 
be  discarded  and  healthy  plants  purchased.  Alkaline  soils  tend 
to  discourage  the  club  root  organism.  If  the  grower  is  troubled 


with  yellows,  resistant  varieties,  such  as  Wisconsin  All-Seasons, 
Wisconsin  Hollander,  All  Head  Select,  Globe,  Iscope,  Marion 
Market,  or  other  selected  strains. 
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INSECT  CONTROL 

By  T.  H.  Parks  and  M.  P.  Jones,  Columbus,  O. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  classification  of  groups  of 
insects  according  to  their  feeding  habits  and  the  selection 
and  function  of  the  insecticide  selected  to  control  them ; 

INSECT  FEEDING  HABITS 

Chewing  Insects 

(a)  Beetles 

(b)  Caterpillars 

(c)  Slugs 

Stomach  Poisons 

(a)  Arsenate  of  lead  (spray  or  dust). 

(b)  Calcium  arsenate  and  lime  (spray  or  dust)- 

(c)  Ma^esium  arsenate  (spray  or  dust). 

(d)  Paris  green  (used  only  in  a  bait  with  bran). 
Repellant 

(a)  Bordeaux  mixture  (spray). 

(For  potato  flea  bettles  and  leaf -hoppers.) 
Paralysis 

(a)  Pyrothrum  (spray). 

(For  use  where  staining  would  be  objectionable.) 
Sucking  Insects 
(a)  Plant  lice 

(b)  Leaf -hoppers 

(c)  Root  maggots 

(d)  Plant  bugs 

Contact  and  paralysis 

(a)  Nicotine  sulfate  and  soap  (spray). 

(b)  Nicotine  and  lime  (dust). 

(c)  Pyrethrum  (spray). 

(d)  Bicloride  of  mercury  (bath). 

(For  cabbage  root  maggots.) 

Stomach  poison  and  repellant 
(a)  Bordeaux  mixture  (spray). 

(For  use  against  leaf -hoppers.) 

The  following  were  the  high  points  of  insect  control  brought 
out  during  the  discussion: 

CORN 

Earworm — There  is  no  method  of  control  that  is  known  to  be 
practical.  The  parent  moths  lay  their  eggs  in  the  silk  when  it  is 
green.  There  are  two  broods.  Late-maturing  com  is  usually 
the  worst  damaged.  Corn  maturing  in  mid-season  or  medium 
early  usually  has  the  least  damage.  Little  help  from  fall 
plowing. 

White  Grubs  and  Wire  Worms — White  grubs  live  in  the  soil 
three  years  before  changing  to  beetles.  Wire  worms  require  two 
to  six  years  to  complete  their  growth,  depending  on  the  species. 
Eggs  are  rarely  laid  in  cultivated  ground.  Avoid  plowing  up 
old  timothy  or  blue  grass  sod  and  planting  to  canning  crop  the 
first  year.  Put  such  land  through  a  leginne  rotation  and  do  not 
plant  in  canning  crop  until  second  year  from  original  sod. 

BEANS 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle — Spray  or  dust  the  undersides  of  the 
bean  foliage  with  calcium  arsenate  and  lime  or  with  magnesium 
arsenate  as  given  in  Ohio  Extension  Bulletin  No.  75  and  Garden 
Insect  Bulletin.  Do  not  use  arsenate  of  lead  on  bean  foliage.  It 
is  liable  to  injure  the  crop. 

Plant  Lice — Dust  the  lice  with  a  nicotine  dust  containing  not 
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less  than  3  per  cent  of  nicotine.  A  home-made  dust  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  lime  and  nicotine  sulfate.  Spraying  with  nicotine 
sulfate  and  soap  is  more  difficult  to  do,  but  is  effective  if  done 
well. 

TOMATOES 

Flea  Beetles — Dip  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  arsenate  of  lead  when  transplanting.  This  protects  while 
the  plants  are  young.  If  older  plants  are  attack^,  spray  with 
the  above  mixture. 

Cutworms — Kill  them  with  poisoned  bran  mash  applied  in  the 
late  afternoon  or  evening.  Place  a  few  pellets  of  the  bait  on  the 
soil  near  each  plant. 

CABBAGE 

Root  Maggots — Bathe  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  newly- 
set  plants  with  corrosive  sublimate  (Bichloride  of  mercury)  at 
ten-day  intervals  until  two  or  three  treatments  are  made.  This 
kills  eggs  and  newly-hatched  maggots.  Screening  seed  beds  with 
muslin  will  prevent  damage  there.  In  absence  of  screen  cover¬ 
ings,  apply  above  chemical  to  the  rows  of  plants  in  seed  bed. 
(See  Garden  Insect  and  Disease  Bulletin.) 

CUCUMBER 

Striped  Beetles — Treat  young  plants  and  soil  near  them  with 
a  mixture  of  calcium  arsenate  and  gypsum  (1  to  20).  Make  ten 
or  twelve  applications  or  until  the  vines  are  developed.  Apply 
after  each  rain  and  to  cover  new  growth.  Force  the  dust 
against  the  stems  and  under  the  leaves  with  a  dust  gun. 

Plant  Lice — Turn  the  infested  vines  and  spray  the  insects  or 
dust  them  with  3  per  cent  nicotine  dust.  Watch  for  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lice  and  kill  them  before  they  have  spread  to  other 
vines. 

Valuable  References  on  Insect  Control: 

1.  Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden  Insects,  by  Crosby  and 
Leonard.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  of  New  York.  (About  $4.) 

2.  Spraying,  Dusting  and  Fumigating  of  Plants,  by  A. 
Freeman  Mason.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  of  New  York. 
(About  $4.) 

3.  The  Control  of  Garden  Insects  and  Diseases.  Ohio  State 
University  Extension  Bulletin  No.  76.  (Free.) 


{Continued  next  week.) 


FOOD  AND  HEAI.TH  OFFICIALS  FORM  NEW 
ASSOCIATION 


JUDGE  B.  A.  Pyrke,  New  York  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets,  was  elected  president  of  a 
new  association  of  Federal,  state,  county  and  city 
health  officials  of  the  metropolitan  area  formed  March 
5  in  New  York  city. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  40  food  and  health  offi¬ 
cials  representing  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities:  New  York,  Albany,  Port  Chester,  Yon¬ 
kers,  Riverhead,  Newark,  Montclair.  Trenton,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  Orange,  East  Orange,  Jersey  City,  Asbury  Park, 
Plainfield,  Elizabeth,  Paterson,  New  Haven  and  Green¬ 
wich. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  bring  together 
officials  concerned  with  food  and  public  health  work  so 
they  may  discuss  common  problems,  exchange  notes 
and  co-ordinate  and  correlate  their  activities. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  organization  was  opened 
under  the  temporary  chairmanship  of  W.  S.  Frisbie,  in 
charge  of  co-oneration.  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Problems  relating  to  canned  foods,  noul- 
trv  and  milk  were  considered  and  discussed.  Other 
officers  elected  were  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  eastern 
district,  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
vice-president,  and  Joseph  Calloway,  chief  of  New  York 
Station,  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
secretary. 


The  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
June.  The  group  expressed  a  desire  to  have  arranged 
for  them  at  that  time  a  display  of  various  types  of  ille¬ 
gal  poultry  which  have  in  the  past  been  found  on  the 
market. 

STOKELY  TAKES  ANOTHER  PLANT— NO.  19 

In  a  circular  to  their  brokers  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.  say: 

WE  have  just  completed  the  purchase  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  plant  at  Greenwood,  Indiana,  making 
our  total  number  of  factories  nineteen.  This 
plant  was  purchased  from  Sears  &  Nichols  Corporation. 

Formerly,  when  this  plant  was  owned  and  operated 
by  J.  T.  Polk  Company,  it  was  known  as  the  Sunlight 
Plant,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  of 
brick  and  glass  construction,  admitting  sunlight  from 
all  sides.  The  roof  is  of  saw-toothed  construction, 
which  admits  light  from  above. 

What  we  bought  was  the  buildings  and  location,  both 
of  which  are  admirably  suited  to  our  needs.  We  are 
entirely  re-equipping  the  plant  with  the  latest  modem 
machinery,  supplemented  by  several  of  the  inventions 
of  our  own  engineering  staff,  which  will  give  us  a  plant 
well  fitted  for  carrying  out  the  Stokely  creed  of  “finest 
possible  quality  at  lowest  possible  cost.” 

The  territory  around  Greenwood,  which  is  12  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  our  opinion  as  fine  a  growing 
territory  for  the  items  we  will  pack  there  as  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  country.  The  plant  is  also  most  fa¬ 
vorably  located  with  reference  to  freight  rates  to  all 
sections. 

A  fact  which  we  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  is 
that  the  Greenwood  plant  will  make  available  to  you  a 
more  complete  assortment  of  fancy,  extra  standard  and 
standard  vegetables  than  is  available  from  any  of  our 
competitors  at  any  point.  In  fact,  it  will  be  the  most 
complete  assortment  that  will  be  available  at  any  point 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  plant  at 
Newport,  Tennessee. 

At  Greenwood  we  will  pack  this  year  the  following 
items  in  the  popular  sized  cans:  Green  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  sweet  com,  hominy,  kidney 
beans,  green  lima  beans,  pumpkin,  puree,  red  beans, 
succotash,  extra  standard  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  peas, 
mixed  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  we  will  have  available 
for  shipment  in  assorted  cars  the  following:  Country 
Gentleman  corn,  honey  pod  peas,  peas  and  carrots, 
cranberry  sauce. 

Cars  going  in  most  any  direction  can  be  stopped  off 
at  either  Jeffersonville  or  Peru,  Ind.,  for  the  inclusion 
of  kraut.  All  of  these  items  will  be  packed  in  enamel- 
lined  cans. 

This  news,  I  know,  is  going  to  be  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  of  our  brokers  who  have  been  selling  as¬ 
sorted  cars  from  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  by  paying  the 
freight  into  Jeffersonville  from  either  Tennessee  or 
Northern  Indiana  plants  and  reshipping  from  Jefferson¬ 
ville.  This  has  been  done  in  the  past  at  an  additional 
cost  to  the  distributor,  and  we  feel  that  the  new  Green¬ 
wood  plant  will  serve  the  purpose  of  assorted  cars  for 
these  buyers  effectively. 

We  are  counting  on  your  help  to  make  this  one  of  our 
very  biggest  plants. 
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CORN  CANNING  MACHINES 


aiHi 

■ 

1 

B3 

SELF  CLEANING  SILKER 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  has  a  machine  for  every 
use  in  your  canning  plant,  and  engineers  who  can 
lay  out  your  plant.  No  matter  how  small  your  pro¬ 
blem  or  how  big  your  problem  or  what  you  can,  Berlin 
Chapman  engineers  are  at  your  service. 

Sorting  Tables  require  special  layouts.  Berlin 
Chapman  Company  has  10  types  of  Sorting  Tables 
to  pick  from. 


CORN  SORTING  TABLES 


Berlin  Chapman's  New  Self 
Cleaning  Silker  has  the  uni¬ 
que  feature  of  cleaning  itself 
automically  every  minute  and 
a  half  by  sprays  of  water. 
These  sprays  are  applied  to 
the  cleaning  wires  while  the 
wires  are  held  stationary  and 
every  bit  and  particle  of  dirt  is 
removed  from  the  wires. 


OSCILLATING  CORN  MIXER. 
HEATER 

Berlin  Chapman  Oscillating  Corn 
Mixer-Heater  mixes  and  heats  the  corn 
in  about  one-half  the  time  necessary 
with  the  old  type. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlte,  Wi. 

■^PERUMfHAPMAM 

'Dcanning\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJi  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  LEADING  vegetable  canner  came  to  us  the  other 
day  with  quite  a  story.  He  said: 

“Last  week  one  of  my  salesmen  calling  on  the  retail  trade 
met  a  retail  grocer  who  told  him  one  of  his  best  customers' 
had  been  complaining  about  our  goods  which  he  had  in 
stock.  He  told  our  man  she  had  brought  back  several  cans 
in  order  to  have  the  money  paid  for  them  refunded.  When 
samples  of  the  grocer’s  stock  were  examined,  it  was  found 
to  be  in  fairly  good  condition,  according  to  our  judgment  in 
the  matter.  The  peas  were  three  or  four  years  old,  the  corn 
was  old,  too,  and  one  sample  of  green  beans  showed  all  the 
tin  had  been  eaten  off  the  can,  because  the  beans  had  been 
packed  so  long.  It  seems  too  bad  if  we  have  to  exchange 
these  goods.” 

I  know  each  canner  who  reads  this  article  will  have 
one  of  two  opinions  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  in 
such  a  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can’t  be  more 
than  two  ways  of  handling  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  only 
one  right  way. 

As  our  friends  the  radio  entertainers  say,  let’s  reason 
this  thing  out.  In  the  first  place,  this  retail  grocer  had 
been  called  on  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sales 
of  the  brands  of  canned  foods  he  was  selling.  A  certain 
condition  was  reported  to  him.  The  retail  grocer  re¬ 
ported  that  some  of  his  goods  had  been  complained  of 
and  returned.  The  grocer  admitted  he  had  not  cut  any 
samples  himself,  but  pointed  out  he  could  not  quarrel 
with  a  good  customer. 

This  live-wire  retailer  took  the  position  his  customer 
was  right  and  naturally  expected  the  packer  would 
back  him  up.  He  should  be  backed  up. 

Years  ago,  in  the  retail  business,  the  slogan  “the 
customer  is  always  right’’  was  originated,  and  it  has 
made  money  ever  since  for  those  who  believe  in  and 
follow  out  the  principle. 

This  policy  if  adopted,  however,  must  be  followed  out 
consistently  and  action  taken  in  connection  with  such  a 
principle  must  be  taken  quickly.  If  our  friend  sends  his 
salesman  back  to  this  retailer  with  a  story  that  the 
goods  are  in  good  condition  but  a  little  old,  or  even  if  he 
says  nothing  about  their  being  old  and  maintains  they 
are  in  first-class  order,  the  grocer  will  think  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  packer  is  too  stingy  to  stand 
behind  a  customer  who  honestly  reports  to  him  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  should  be  of  vital  importance. 

No  matter  if  the  goods  were  in  first-class  shape  in 
every  way.  The  retail  dealer  is  afraid  of  them,  and 
certainly  he  can’t  hope  to  sell  any  of  them  to  this  good 
customer  who  has  returned  some. 

The  only  possible  chance  he  has  for  selling  the  same 
label  to  this  dissatisfied  housewife  is  by  having  a  fresh 
stock  from  which  to  sell  her.  Picture  the  strength  of 
his  position  if  the  goods  have  been  made  good  at  once 
without  any  hesitation  or  quibbling  whatsoever. 

I  can  hear  him  saying  to  the  housewife :  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  canned  foods  you  brought  back  to  me  the 


other  day  ?  Well,  the  salesman  from  the  packer  called 
on  me  last  week  and  I  told  him  about  it.  He  said  at  once 
he  would  take  all  the  old  stock  off  my  shelves  and  send 
me  new  goods  in  its  place.  He  did  this,  and  I  can  send 
you  now  whatever  you  want  under  that  label  you  like 
so  well,  and  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
complaint.  What  shall  I  send  out  to  the  house?” 

And  the  housewife  is  complimented  that  the  grocer 
and  the  packer’s  representative  took  so  much  trouble  to 
satisfy  her.  She  places  a  large  order,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  and  continues  a  booster  for  the  brand  she  com¬ 
plained  of  when  it  was  not  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  maybe  the  packer’s  salesman  re¬ 
turns  to  the  retailer  and  attempts  to  avoid  exchanging 
the  goods,  and  also  tells  the  grocer  that  his  customer 
who  has  complained  must  be  an  awful  crank. 

Just  imagine  the  state  of  m.ind  of  the  retailer.  Here 
is  a  salesman,  expecting  co-operation  in  the  sale  of  his 
goods,  telling  a  grocer  he  has  one  customer  at  least  that 
is  a  crank. 

Imagine  a  salesman  attempting  to  set  a  grocer 
against  one  of  his  best  customers. 

The  grocer  may  be  a  gentleman,  he  may  say  “yes”  to 
everything  told  him,  but  when  the  salesman  gets  away 
from  the  store  that’s  another  tale.  The  housewife 
comes  into  the  store  a  few  days  later  and  asks  if  he  has 
any  fresh  goods  in  the  brand  she  has  been  compelled  to 
return. 

The  grocer  says:  “No,  I  haven’t,  and  I  don’t  think  I 
will  stock  the  line  any  more.  The  salesman  from  the 
packer  called  on  me  last  week  and  I  told  him  about  your 
complaint.  He  gave  me  a  story  about  how  carefully 
his  firm  packed  everything,  but  he  refused  to  exchange 
my  present  stock  or  to  make  good  for  the  cans  you  re¬ 
turned.  I  don’t  think  much  of  him  or  his  firm,  and  I 
suggest  you  try  today  some  of  this  brand,  which  I  know 
is  fresh  and  o.  k.  in  every  way.” 

The  lady  tries  the  other  brand,  likes  it,  tells  her 
friends,  and  tells  them,  too,  about  how  shabbily  the 
packer’s  salesman  treated  her  grocer.  No  telling  how 
many  sales  will  be  lost  by  the  packer  over  a  period  of 
years  because  he  wouldn’t  make  good  promptly  and 
without  argument. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  treat  complaints. 
Settle  them  at  once  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  your 
customer.  Settle  them  without  argument.  Grin  when 
you  are  doing  it,  even  if  you  know  your  customer  is 
wrong  and  you  are  right. 

This  holds  equally  true  as  good  gospel  for  the  packer 
who  receives  a  complaint  from  a  wholesaler. 

Here  the  chances  for  the  complainant  being  wrong 
and  the  packer  right  are  greater  than  in  the  instance  I 
have  just  mentioned,  but,  right  or  wrong,  settle  with 
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This  newest  member  of  the  famous  Amsco  Double  Seamer  family  is 
a  notable  achievement  in  automatic  closing  machine  construction. 


Amsco-Ace  has  four  seaming  rollers  (2 
first  and  2  second  operation)  insuring  perfect 
seams;  simplified  mechanism  throughout,  includ¬ 
ing  new  type  turret  mechanism  requiring  no  brakes 
or  ratchets,  new  type  cover  feed  also  requiring 
no  brake,  more  convenient  control  and  lubrica¬ 


tion  than  any  other  seamer  of  its  type.  Amsco- 
Ace  is  fast — 85  cans  per  minute;  non-spill;  has 
automatic  “no  can-no  cover”  and  “no  cover-no 
can”  controls;  a  low  feed  table  to  correspond 
with  height  of  filling  machines  and  is  unusually 
compact,  quiet  and  smooth  running. 


Write  to  Can  Machinery  Headquarters  today  for  full  particulars 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


OriginatoTB  of  thm  Samtary  Can — Pionmer  Baildera  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Ace 

A  New  Amsco  Closing  Machine 
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the  customer.  And  satisfy  him  when  you  settle.  You 
may  be  able  to  win  an  argument,  but  you  can  argue 
with  your  wife.  Customers  are  hard  to  get  these  days. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  complaint  as  to  the  way  peas 
stand  up  on  the  steam  table  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant. 

The  peas  may  be  worth  what  you  charged  for  them, 
they  may  be  strictly  up  to  grade.  Yet,  if  several  res¬ 
taurants  return  them  to  the  restaurant  supply  house 
and  complain  that  they  are  not  standing  up  on  the 
steam  tables  you  might  just  as  well  take  them  back, 
first  as  last.  If  you  hesitate  too  long  about  doing  this 
you’ll  lose  a  customer,  and  then  where  are  you  ?  Avoid 
complaints  from  wholesalers  by  packing  and  grading 
your  goods  honestly  in  the  first  place. 

Then  avoid  complaints  from  retailers  and  wholesalers 
by  keeping  your  stocks  low  in  their  hands. 


Each  year  caution  your  wholesale  trade  about  mov¬ 
ing  old  stock  first,  about  piling  old  stock  in  front  of  the 
newer  arrivals. 

Go  into  your  customer’s  warehouses  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done,  and  see  that 
your  suggestions  are  carried  out.  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article  there  were  only  two  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  complaints. 

Settle  them  at  once  is  the  best  way.  Tell  your  cus¬ 
tomer  to  go  to  the  devil  is  the  worst  way.  Anything 
short  of  either  way  is  only  an  attempt  to  dodge  the 
issue.  You  might  as  well  tell  the  customer  to  go  to  the 
devil,  not  settle  the  complaint  and  have  an  enemy  as  to 
have  a  retail  customer  or  a  wholesaler  who  is  only  luke¬ 
warm  toward  your  line  or  offerings.  Or  else  settle  at 
once  in  favor  of  the  customer. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Purchase  Warren  (Indiana)  Cannery — ^The  Warren 
Packing  Company  was  recently  purchased  by  H.  B.  Mc¬ 
Mahan  and  0.  B.  Frazier,  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  and  will  be 
reopened  this  summer.  The  McMahan-Frazier  Corpo¬ 
ration  owns  three  other  plants  in  Elwood,  Crawfords- 
ville  and  Hobbs  in  addition  to  the  plant  at  Warren. 

To  Build  New  Cannery — The  Hoosier  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Bargersville,  Ind.,  will  build  and  operate  another 
tomato  cannery  at  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  this  year.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  begin  about  April  1st. 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery  Warehouse — The  warehouse 
of  the  Vincennes  Packing  Company,  at  Medora,  Ind., 
was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  March  17th.  The  blaze 
was  confined  to  the  warehouse,  where  all  of  the  canned 
foods  and  empty  cans  were  stored.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  was  undetermined,  but  it  is  believed  a  spark  from 
an  adjacent  sawmill  started  the  blaze.  Total  cost  of 
the  damage  has  not  been  reported. 

Plan  Expansion — The  Louden  Packing  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  planning  to  enlarge  its  plant  and 
capacity  this  summer.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the 
new  structure  and  construction  work  will  be  started 
within  a  very  short  time. 

To  Add  Soups — The  Seymour  (Indiana)  plant  of  the 
Vincennes  Packing  Company  will  be  enlarged  and  ma¬ 
chinery  installed  for  the  production  of  soups. 

Franklin  County  Canning  Company  Incorporated — 
The  Franklin  County  Canning  Company,  of  Metamora, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  150 
shares  having  par  value  of  $100  each  common,  and  150 
shares  having  a  par  value  of  $100  each  preferred.  In¬ 
corporators  are  Otto  Billman,  Thomas  D.  Stewart, 
Harry  T.  Pitcher  and  Donald  Gordon. 

Buys  Interest  in  Cannery — S.  H.  Wright,  former  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  DeKalb  plant  of  the  Mid- West  Can¬ 
ning  Corporation,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Bel- 
videre  Canning  Company,  Belvidere,  Ill.  Mr.  Wright 
has  recently  been  stationed  at  Cambria,  Wis.,  where  he 
was  sent  to  manage  a  plant  of  the  Mid-West  Company. 


New  Com  Cannery — Charles  Boucher,  Bryan,  Ohio, 
and  A.  Y.  Boucher,  Fayette,  Ohio,  will  open  a  new  corn 
cannery  at  Br>'an  this  year.  These  gentlemen  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  a  corn  cannery  at  Fayette  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  will  operate  the  new  plant  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  old. 

To  Double  Capacity — Blount  County  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Marysville,  Tenn.,  plans  to  double  the  size  of  its 
plant.  The  daily  output  will  be  increased  from  30,000 
to  60,000  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  new  cannery 
in  Blount  county,  under  the  same  management,  is  also 
being  considered. 

Build  New  Cannery — The  Bush  Canning  Company, 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  will  operate  a  branch  plant  at  La  Fol- 
lette,  Tenn.,  this  season. 

Winthrop  Canning  Firm  Files  Incorporation — With 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $70,000,  the  Central  Min¬ 
nesota  Canning  Company,  of  Winthrop,  recently  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
C.  M.  Carlson,  of  Cokato,  is  president;  F.  E.  Pearson,  of 
Winthrop,  vice-president,  and  G.  A.  Carnes,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Utah  Pea  Cannery — Construction  work  is  to  begin 
shortly  at  Franklin,  Utah,  by  the  Utah  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Ogden,  a  division  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  R.  Wadsworth  is  president  of  the  Utah 
Packing  Corporation. 

Probably  an  entirely  new  building  and  additions  to 
the  brick  structure  at  Franklin,  formerly  operated 
as  a  factory  by  the  Sego  Milk  Company,  will  be 
constructed  to  form  the  new  plant.  Some  years  ago  the 
Sego  Company  transferred  the  old  Franklin  property 
to  the  Anderson  brothers,  operating  the  Morgan  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  and  original  owners  and  builders  of  the 
Smithfield  pea  cannery,  which  is  now  operated  by  the 
Utah  Canning  Corporation.  About  two  years  ago,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  James  and  Joseph  Anderson,  the 
interests  of  the  Morgan  Canning  Company  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Utah  Packing  C!orporation,  which  also 
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FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 


CLEANER  FAN 


Concerning  your 


Jutt  a  few  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
I  I  are  shown  on  this  page,  j  i 

)  Send  for  our  new  ^‘Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,” 

I  the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today, 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


ELEVATOR  ROOTS 


Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 


Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Runs  on  rollers 


The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


AYARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


The  last  word  in  blanching  efiBciency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
•  outlive  any  Blancher  made 


BLANCHER 


PICKING  TABLES 

Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 
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acquired  the  FYanklin  property,  on  which  the  new  plant 
is  to  be  built. 

Wholesale  Grocer  to  Operate  Corn  Cannery — Plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  canning  factory  at  Falls 
City,  Neb.,  by  Tolerton  &  Warfield  Co.,  Sioux  City 
wholesale  grocery  firm,  have  been  announced.  The 
building  for  the  factory  will  be  erected  for  the  Tolerton 
&  Warfield  Co.  by  Falls  City  business  men  on  a  long¬ 
time  lease  agreement.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  $40,000.  The  Sioux  City  company  will  install  the 
most  modem  types  of  machinery  at  a  cost  of  about 
$35,000.  Sugar  com  is  to  be  the  only  product  of  the 
canning  factory  for  a  time,  at  least.  The  company  has 
made  a  soil  survey  of  Richardson  country  and  has 
found  it  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

Plan  Expansion — ^The  Kuner-Empson  Company  has 
acquired  by  lease  from  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  the  50-foot  front  tract  facing  on  Howes,  which  is 
immediately  adjacent  on  the  south  to  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory  which  the  company  operates  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
The  tract  is  acquired  with  the  expectation  of  expan¬ 
sion.  This  year  75  acres  of  beans  were  raised  for  the 
Kuner-Empson  Company  in  Fort  Collins  area,  and  as 
the  bean  acreage  is  increased  there  is  a  plan  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  installing  of  facilities  for  canning 
this  crop. 

Doubling  Acreage — An  expansion  program  is  being 
formulated  by  William  Dreher,  owner  of  the  Dreher 
kraut  and  pickle  plant,  west  of  Fort  Collins,  for  the 
1930  pickle-growing  season.  This  will  include  a  new 
building  of  60  by  60  space. 

INDIANA  SPRING  MEETING 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  8th  and  9th. 

And  there  are  many  things  which  an  Indiana  canner 
will  need  to  talk  over  before  they  get  further  into  the 
1930  season. 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 


bring  about  compliance  with  the  acts  enforced  by  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  de¬ 
signed  to  test  their  general  store  of  information,  suita¬ 
bility  for  investigative  work,  judgment  and  powers  of 
concentration,  and  on  a  discussion  written  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  room. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  postoffice  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 

PROGRAM  TRI-STATE  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Spring  Meeting  April  2  and  3,  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1910 

11  A.  M. — Grading  samples  of  com,  peas,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  lima  beans  and  spinach. 

2.00  P.  M. — Reports  of  Grading:  Corn,  Strasburger  & 
Seigel;  peas,  Leroy  V.  Strasburger;  tomatoes,  W.  L. 
Harris;  spinach,  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley;  string  beans,  J. 
Roscoe  Wheatley ;  lima  beans,  Ralph  Brown. 

Report  of  Traffic  Manager  W.  T.  Gardner. 

Dinner,  6.30  P.  M. 

Remarks,  President  Harvey  P.  Hall. 

Address,  H.  S.  Yohe,  in  charge  Administration 
United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

Address,  George  W.  Cobb,  American  Can  Company. 
Thursday,  April  3,  1930 

9.30  A.  M. — My  Experience  in  Buying  Tomatoes  on 
U.  S.  Grades,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

Discussion  of  the  above  subject  with  chart  illustrat¬ 
ing  same,  F.  M.  Shook. 

Advantages  of  Loading  in  Transit,  N.  H.  Fooks. 
Improved  Labeling,  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Acreage:  Shoepeg  Corn, 
F.  0.  Mitchell;  Evergreen  Corn,  Edwin  Waiffield,  Jr.; 
Peas,  H.  L.  Cannon;  Lima  Beans,  E.  P.  Nicholson; 
String  Beans,  W.  Earle  Withgott;  Tomatoes,  Ralph  0. 
Dulany. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  open  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  : 

Junior  Food  and  Drug  Inspector 
Applications  for  junior  food  and  drug  inspector  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  April  23,  1930. 

The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Insecticide  Administration,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  for  duty  in  the  field,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications. 

The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a 
year.  Higher  salaried  positions  are  filled  through  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  duties  are  to  inspect  the  production,  manufac¬ 
ture,  packing,  labeling  and  shipment  into  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  of  food,  drugs,  insecticides  and  re¬ 
lated  products  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover  practices 
that  are  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  the  Insecticide  Act  or  of  other  acts  enforced  by  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration;  to  qualify 
and  testify  as  a  food  and  drug  inspector  in  court  trials 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
case;  to  prepare  clear  significant  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  that  are  reliable  guides  to  administrative 
officers  in  determining  what  action  shall  be  taken  to 


Adjournment. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


3S6  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  Bra  in  tree  St.,  Alls  ton  Station 


N  EW  YO  R  K,  N.  Y. 

2  Lafayctt*  St. 


lO 

H  <&-  D  PLANTS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3A8  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Haven  ond  Fairmount  Ave. 


C  LEVE  LAND,  OHIO 

1220  Terminol  Tower  Bldg. 


No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &  D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak> 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decatur  St. 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer’s  Station 


ST..  LOUIS,  M  o’. 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


SOUDER  MFC.  CO. 

Manufacturer*  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Filling  Tables 

Catalog  on  Request  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Quick  Sanitary  Can  Straightener 

SAVE  THOSE  BENT  CANS 


GAM  SB’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  Label  has  been  called  **a 
silent  salesman,”  A  Gamse 
Label  talks. 


H.GAWSESBRO. 

Lithog^apker-s 

'  GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 
BALTIMORE 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 


MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2J  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  two 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitters,  also  other 
small  canning  equipment.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co. ,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  2  Second  Hand  Return  Tabular 
Boilers  66  in.  x  18  ft.  Charcoal  Iron  Shells,  good 
tubes,  been  carrying  65  pounds  steam  pressure. 

1  150  H.  P.  Erie  City  Engine. 

The  Mount  Airy  Canning  Co.,  Mount  Airy,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Washer  and 
Scalder,  18’  belt. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — All  Monel  Metal  Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce 
machine  in  perfect  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1744  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Monitor  Pea  Cleaner;  Field  Conveyors  to 
Viners;  Tanks;  Hutchinson  hand  operated  Tomato 
Filler;  Steam  Pumps;  Injectors;  large  assortment  of 
Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Bevelled  Gears;  Book-keeper’s 
Desk;  Safes. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  1-M  &  S  4  Pocket  Cooker,  Filler  in  fine 
condition,  complete  with  Temperature  Regulator 
$175.00;  1-Peerless  Husker  $75.00  1-20  h.  p.  Motor 
220  voltes  60  cycle  $100.00;  1-Westinghouse  d.  c. 
Dynamo  2i  Amp.  3  k.  w.  with  Switch  Board  $40.00. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Sheboygan  Gear  Driven  Washer  with 
large  water  capacity,  purchased  in  1925. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Exhaust  Box.  Good  condition. 

John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2i  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

for  sale — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Double  Seaming  Closing  machine  with 
hand  lever,  motor  driven. 

F.  Seidel,  61  Furman  Crescent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Four  Pressure  Cookers  or  Retorts,  must  be 
bought  cheap. 

Lancaster  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

WANTED— To  exchange  a  No.  2  Labelling  Machine 
and  a  No.  2  Boxer  for  a  No.  3  Labeller  and  a  No.  3 
Boxer. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co. ,  Sherwood,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  Central  Dela¬ 
ware  equipped  for  Tomatoes  and.  Stringless  Beans. 
Large  acreage  in  Tomatoes,  Stringless  Beans,  Peas, 
Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Spinach  can  be  secured,  also  any 
quantity  Peaches  and  Apples.  Factory  in  splendid 
repair  and  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A- 1745  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale — Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8Jc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  lb.  New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 


Wanted — Seed 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  good  quality  Spot 
Horsfords  and  Perfections,  carlots  or  less. 

Address  Box  A-1737  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Miscellaneous 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co  ,  Cairo,  Ga.  or  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  lup  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  -  Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  29  years  of  age,  married  and  with  a 
clean  record  desires  year  round  position  with  canner  packing 
Peas  and  Corn.  Am  capable  of  handling  entire  factory  canning 
peas,  corn,  pumpkin,  carrots,  beets,  mixed  vegetables  and  many 
other  fresh  or  winter  packs. 

Address  Box  B-1746  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 

U.  S.  Licensed  Ctaders  of  Canned  Foods  . 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0  MA 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y. ,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  ’  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  tha  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 26.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINfRt  Of  TIN  flATf  -  aiACK  IRON  ^  CAIVANI/CD  IRON  •  lieRC 


Eliminate  causes 
of  t  latsWd  soinre 
i^msiirc  sanitaiy 
cleanliness-* — 


Ask.  vour  supply  man  y 

•Sr  ^ 

Samar y  C/e.ifwr  c/ean^!^ 


r 


^Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

i 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


March  31,  1930 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Itallimore  TiRures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V4 . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2  Ml . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 66 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . -  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  2V2  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .96 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  0.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split.  No.  10 . ■  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 


N.Y. 

3.16 

3.10 

3.20 

3.26 

2.66 

2.70 

2.66 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 


.86 

1.06 


.90 


1.66 

6.60 


1.06 

6.60 


1.16 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 

giiio 

1.90 


1.20 

6.60 


1.16 

4.76 


1.16 

3.90 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

.  6.00 

6.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.30 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

. 86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.85 

No.  ?  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . 

1.45 

No  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  1  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.40 

.No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.36 

No.  ?,  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . . 

.  1.10 

1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

No.  5  S;d.  Sweets.  28 . . 

1.06 

No.  3  S‘d.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

6.60 

No.  4  Early  June.  Is . 

. 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  0%  . 

.  1.00 

No.  3  .  . 

.  1.25 

1.42% 

No.  10  .  . 

.  8.90 

4.00 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 
SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


-Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

1.00  1.10 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


1.10 

1.30 

3.80 


1.06  t  -96 

1.30  . . 

1.36  tl-40 
4.26  t4.00 


1.40 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.70  tl.70 
1.76  *1.76 
4.60  *4.26 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 


.76 

.70 

1.20 

1.16 

1.90 

1.90 

6.60 

4.76 

.62% 

.62% 

.90 

.90 

1.66 

1.60 

4.60 

4.30 


.60 

4.60 

.66 

4.26 


.90 

i'.'56 


4.40 


36 

62% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.00 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.26 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.26 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 11.00 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


2.16 

2.76 

3.00 

1.46 

‘l.76 


2.66 

12.76 


1.60 

1.86 


No.  10 
PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.60 


14.00 

3.26 

’.60 

3.76 


1.20 

6.26 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.80 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2.  in  Syrup....  1.2.5 

No.  3  .  1.75 

California  Bartletto,  Standard  2% . 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Ebctra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

E.xtra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


N.Y. 


2.05 

3.30 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


3.65 

12.76 


Canned  Fish 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


2.60 


2.87  Ml 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  .  1.10 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.60 

18  oz . 

19  oz .  1.70 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26 

5  oz . '. . .  1.35 

8  oz .  2.50 

10  oz.  .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.46 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.70 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil.  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Carton  . 

•%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval.  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


1.65 

4.86 

2.86 
1.65 
2.16 


*3.60 

*4.76 

*3.60 

*4.75 

*3.15 

*16.00 

*3.40 


.  8.00 

White,  I/^s  . 

.  14.00  11.26 

1.46 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

.  7.60 

.  14.50 

1.20 

Striped,  %8  . 

.  6.60 

.  12.60 

6.00 

Yellow,  %B  . 

Yellow,  is  . 

.  7.60 

.  14.26 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORAT[ON 

....  Boyk-  I’lant  .... 

811  iS.  Wolle  St.,  lialtiinoro,  A4(l. 


March  31,  1930 


Cannerx 


WE  are  constantly  adding  old-established 
Canners  to  our  list  of  customer-friends. 
They  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  placing 
their  can  requirements  in  our  hands.  There  is 
Q  reason  .  .  .  and  our  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  to  you. 


Boyle  Cans 


. . .  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge  which  years  of 
Cannery  contacts  afford. 

Personalized  service  has  brought  us  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  clientele  .  .  .  customer-friends  .  .  .  all. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE.  MARCH  31,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Antics  of  the  Pesky  Tomato— The  Real  Situation. 
Tomato  Prices  Ought  to  Set  a  High  Record — Peas  in 
Strong  Position — Corn  Unable  to  Follow — Cleaning 
Out  Fruits — An  Opportunity  for  Oysters. 

HE  TOMATO  COMPLEX — All  hands,  buyers  and 
canners,  are  asking  what  has  happened  to  canned 
tomatoes,  and  why  has  the  market  suddenly 
flunked?  And  most  of  these  inquirers  will,  of  course, 
say  that  the  tomato  market  was  bolstered  up  all  out  of 
proportion  with  the  true  conditions;  in  other  words, 
that  the  balloon  was  blown  up  too  tight,  busted,  and 
here  we  are !  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  and  such 
surmisers  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  it  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  be.  The  tomato  situation  has  really  never  been 
presented  in  its  full  strength.  “Statistics  be  damned,” 
you  may  say,  but  they  will  not  be,  for  they  are  stub¬ 
born  things.  And  the  1929  tomato  statistics,  compiled 
by  the  Government,  are  as  correct  as  any  other  set  of 
figures,  because  the  Government  compilers  have  no  bias 
one  way  or  the  other.  They  take  the  account  exactly 
as  it  is,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  account, 
cover  it  in  a  remarkably  complete  manner.  The  1929 
tomato  pack,  reduced  to  3s,  stands  at  14,145,301  cases. 
There  was  no  carry-over  to  add  to  this,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  there  was  a  heavy  call  upon  the  early  packings 
to  make  up  shortages,  an  unusually  heavy  demand.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  it  takes  one  million  and  a 
quarter  cases  per  month  to  furnish  the  normal  con¬ 
sumptive  demand,  or  15,000,000  cases;  and  bear  in 
’T^ind  that  is  based  upon  an  average  amount  of  stock 
in  retail  and  wholesale  hands  as  a  carry-over;  or,  in 
ether  words,  that  the  shelves  are  comfortably  stocked 
when  the  new  pack  arrives.  This  time  these  shelves 
were  practically  empty,  requiring  about  3,000,000  cases 
to  out  them  in  normal  condition.  And,  moreover,  pop¬ 
ular  demand  was,  and  is,  heavier  than  ever  before.  So 
we  started  the  year  a  million  cases  short  in  the  pack, 
f^nd  with  an  unusual  call  for  three  million  cases  more 
to  refill  the  shelves.  That  is  the  skeleton  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  eod  it  is  basic. 

On  March  24th  Charles  S.  Stevens,  the  well  known 
New  Jersey  canner,  wrote  us :  “If  you  knew  that  there 


are  now  less  than  150,000  cases  of  No.  10  tomatoes 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  actual  fig¬ 
ures,  with  probably  not  over  15,000  cases  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  *  *  ” - 

On  March  20th  Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  well-known 
broker  and  commission  house  of  Preston,  Md.,  wrote 
canners  in  Maryland: 

To  the  Canner: 

This  letter  is  written  for,  and  is  being  sent  to  the  trade. 
The  information  contained  therein  is  of  inteiest  to  you. 
The  figures  not  only  include  packers’  holdings,  but  specu¬ 
lators’  holdings  as  well. 

The  letter  follows: 

After  a  very  careful  survey  by  telephone,  not  by  letter, 
talking  with  every  owner  of  tomatoes  in  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  and  Tidewater  Section  of  Virginia,  we 
have  collect^  figures  on  the  present  unsold  holdings.  Our 
figures  are  as  nearly  100  per  cent  con”ect  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  them  and  more  nearly  100  per  cent  correct  than  it  is 
possible  for  any  public  organization  to  collect  them. 

Reduced  to  basis  of  No.  ,3  tins,  there  is  on  hand  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Tidewater  Section  of 
Virginia  a  total  of 

974,.500  Cases  Canned  Tomatoes 
Less  than  a  million  cases  to  supply  the  trade  until  the  new 
pack  next  August.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  territory 
is  supplying  practically  the  entire  United  States  outside  of 
the  Ozark  Section  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  do  you  think  there 
are  enough  tomatoes  to  last  at  today’s  prices?  In  reaching 
your  conclusion,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  tomatoes  have 
been  and  are  now  selling  at  very  popular  prices;  that  out¬ 
side  of  the  fall  months,  April,  May  and  June  are  our  best 
months  for  heavy  sales,  and  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumes  as  an  average,  basis  No.  3  tins,  one  and  a  quarter 
million  cases  per  month,  with  over  75  per  cent  of  these  con¬ 
sumers  living  in  an  area  to  be  supplied  from  these  stocks. 

We  are  quoting  today  good  standard  Maryland  tomatoes 
as  follows:  No.  Is,  62V2c;  No.  2s,  90c;  No.  3s,  $1.50;  No. 
10s,  $4.25. 

As  these  figures  are  given  as  accurate,  they  must 
include  the  165,000  cases  of  10s  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens.  So  the  market  is  faced,  right  now,  with  a  visible 
supply  of  canned  tomatoes  of  less  than  one  million 
r*ases.  with  April,  May,  June  and  July  and  August  to 
be  added,  because  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  canned  to¬ 
matoes  ready  in  August  for  general  deliyery.  In  other 
words,  fiye  of  the  best  consuming  months,  which  nor¬ 
mally  would  eat  6,250.000  cases,  as  a  minimum,  to  be 
sunulied.  How  you  goin’  to  do  it? 

Nor  is  that  picture  oyerdrawn.  We  need  seyen  times 
as  many  canned  tomatoes  as  we  now  haye  to  supply  a 
normal  demand,  and  yet  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  in  the  letter 
quoted,  name  prices  on  tomatoes  that  are  heayily  re- 
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duced  from  two  months  ago.  What  sort  of  market  rea¬ 
soning  is  that  which  can  make  a  heavy  decline  out  of  a 
heavy  shortage? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  canned  tomato  prices  should  be 
higher  today  than  ever  before  known ;  canned  tomatoes 
ought  to  make  a  record  this  spring,  according  to  all  the 
laws  of  barter  and  sale.  But  they  are  sliding  down  in 
price.  Prices  in  Baltimore  have  dropped  to  62V2C  for 
Is,  90c  for  2s,  and  $1.55  for  3s,  with  10s  held  at  $4.30. 
Even  the  most  adept  price  hound  and  rumor  monger 
could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  dig  up 
enough  canned  tomatoes  to  justify  these  prices,  not 
even  out  of  the  ethereal  atmosphere. 

It  is  said  a  lot  of  tomato  canners  need  money.  That 
won’t  do,  for  canners  of  all  kinds  made  money  last  year 
and  are  in  better  position  than  ever  before.  There  is 
no  explanation. 

The  low  prices  are  a  benefit  on  the  1930  crop  and 
pack,  as  they  ought  to  hold  that  pack  in  check,  and 
within  reason.  That  is  true  and  it  is  helpful.  Future 
prices  have  held  steady  at  the  low  level,  and  not  much 
business  has  been  done. 

Peas — The  pea  canners  have  handled  their  situation 
better.  Their  1929  pack  was  better  than  usual  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  they  have  marketed  it  practically  all,  and 
maintained  the  market  prices  while  doing  so.  And  now 
peas  are  scarce  and  practically  out  of  quotation,  the 
prices  being  nominal,  which  means  that  if  you  want 
peas,  and  can  find  them,  you  must  pay  the  price  asked. 

Corn — Corn  tried  to  follow  the  lead  of  peas,  but  not 
with  the  same  results.  The  jobbers  carried  over  more 
com  than  anything  else,  but  they  have  bought  steadily 
because  the  market  held  fairly  steady.  The  overpack¬ 
ing  of  yellow  corn,  and  the  oversweetening  of  too  much 
com,  checked  consumption,  and  all  the  “new  style”  pack 
was  not  up  to  expectations  nor  desires.  But  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  through,  and  is  without  change  this  week.  It  will  be 
in  good  condition  by  the  time  new  packing  season  ar¬ 
rives.  Futures  are  being  held  back  because  buyers  feel 
certain  the  canners  are  going  to  overdo  the  packing  of 
corn  in  1930.  Only  the  “regular  advance”  orders  are 
being  placed,  with  not  much  free  buying.  The  buyers 
say  they  will  take  their  chances. 

String  beans  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  experiment 
canners.  There  are  a  lot  of  “experience”  string  beans 
on  the  market,  for  as  a  rule  a  canner  has  to  have  ex¬ 
perience  before  he  can  pack  good  string  beans.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  and  they  are  working  off  better 
than  might  have  been  exnected.  To  jump  from  five 
million  cases  to  seven  million  cases,  a  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  one  year,  was  a  strain  on  the  market,  and  it 
has  stood  the  strain  remarkably  well.  This  ought  to 
check  the  rush  towards  string  bean  canning  in  1930, 
and  if  it  does  not  it  will  hurt  all  bean  canners  next  sea¬ 
son.  Prices  are  unchanged. 

Fruits — Growing  weary  of  waiting  for  the  demand 
that  always  promised  to  develop  but  never  did,  some  of 
the  smaller  canners  on  the  Coast  have  begun  to  cut 
fruit  prices  to  clean  out.  The  crops  now  coming  on 
promise  to  be  very  good,  and  they  want  to  unload  be¬ 
fore  the  new  season  opens.  So  prices  are  lower,  and  it 
is  expected  the  big  boys  may  follow'  suit.  But  so  far 
they  have  held  w^ell. 

Fish — Herring  roe  is  back  in  quotation  again,  as  the 
season  is  here.  Shrimp  continues  in  its  very  strong  po¬ 
sition,  as  the  canning  season  does  not  seem  able  to  im¬ 
prove. 

Oysters  have  been  a  light  pack  this  season  appar¬ 
ently  everywhere.  Cove  or  canned  oysters  are  undoubt¬ 


edly  slipping.  A  well-filled  can  of  good  cove  oysters  is 
a  better  product  than  many  think,  and  we  believe  could 
be  sold  at  good  profit  if  some  right  kind  of  propaganda 
w-ere  made  in  the  right  section.  Such  a  product  is  a 
“heap-sight”  better  than  the  so-called  fresh  article  by 
the  time  it  reaches  those  far-away  regions.  The  people 
only  need  to  be  acquainted  with  that  fact  and  given 
go(^s  that  will  correspond  with  the  claim. 

Sardines  and  salmon  are  quiet  but  the  market  firm. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Tomato  Prices  Settling  Down — Need  for  Cash  Blamed. 
Buyers  Respond — Futures  Chow  More  Interest — 
Spinach  Has  Not  Yet  Caused  Interest — Lower  Prices 
Expected  on  Asparagus — Peas  Quiet  but  Firm. 

New  York,  March  27,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — The  one  feature  of  the  week  here 
has  been  the  settlement  of  Southern  tomatoes  to 
a  basis  of  90c  per  dozen  for  2s.  After  a  period  of 
fluctuating  prices  such  as  the  market  has  seen  since  the 
turn  of  the  year  in  this  canned  product,  buyers  greeted 
the  90c  level  with  aw'akened  interest,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  has  been  sold  at  this  price.  Reports  that 
Virginia  packs  were  available  at  STi/oc  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  substantiated  by  actual  sales  at  that  figure. 
From  statements  made  by  wholesalers  here,  packers 
have  come  down  in  price  mainly  because  of  their  need 
of  cash  with  which  to  enter  the  new  season.  Of  course, 
this  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  canning  industry, 
but  it  is  indicative  of  the  prevailing  condition  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  industries  where  the  need  for  cash  overbalances 
the  better  judgment  of  first  hands.  Aside  from  the  to¬ 
mato  development,  steadiness  rules  throughout  the 
market,  with  an  underlying  firmness  that  cannot  be 
disregarded,  despite  the  dullness  of  trading.  Corn  and 
peas  are  inactive.  Stocks  of  peas  in  first  hands  are 
badly  broken  in  the  Tri-States  market.  Fish  packs 
have  been  dull.  Opening  prices  on  several  packs  have 
been  named,  showing  no  great  change  from  last  year. 

There  has  been  more  buying  of  futures  during  the 
past  week,  wholesalers  state,  than  for  the  entire  three - 
week  period  preceding.  It  is  thought  that  this  action 
has  been  brought  on  by  a  growing  feeling  that  canners 
will  strive  to  avoid  large  packs  this  season,  and  that 
they  will  be  successful  in  holding  production  down  to  a 
volume  favorably  comparative  to  1929  figures. 

Southern  Tomatoes — A  need  for  cash  with  which  to 
enter  the  new  canning  season  is  the  reason  given  for 
the  letdowm  in  prices,  w'hich  came  to  a  definite  head  this 
week.  No.  2  standards  are  now  selling  freely  at  90c 
per  dozen  and  being  taken  in  volume,  which  indicates 
a  rapid  cleanout  of  remaining  stocks.  No.  3s  are  quoted 
at  $1.50-$1.55,  w'hile  some  No.  10s  sold  for  $4.25,  al¬ 
though  the  general  market  is  from  $4.35  to  $4.40. 
These  extraordinarily  low  prices  in  a  short  market  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  above  quoted  reason.  Buyers 
are  evincing  much  more  interest  in  futures,  however. 

California  Tomatoes — Opening  1930  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes  have  been  named  by  Del  Monte.  No. 
21/2  solid  pack  are  quoted  at  $1.55  a  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  San 
Francisco  dock ;  No.  2  tall  are  $1.20 ;  No.  Is  are  95c  and 
No.  10s  $4.85.  Standard  tomatoes,  with  puree  from 
trimmings,  are  based  at  $1,071/2  for  No.  21/2S.  These 
prices  are  the  same  as  the  1929  opening. 
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Spinach — The  new  pack  California  spinach  has  not 
created  much  interest  in  the  New  York  market.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  showed  reductions  from  last  year,  and  this 
fact  alone  was  enough  to  scare  off  buyers,  as  crop  con¬ 
ditions  are  reported  as  unusually  favorable.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  issued  its  Del  Monte 
spinach  opening  prices  as  follows:  Buffet  tins,  681/2^; 
picnic  tins,  No.  1  tails  at  89c!  No.  2s  at  $1.07; 

No.  21/2S  at  $1,321/2;  No.  10s  at  $4.25,  all  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco  or  Alameda,  Cal. 

Asparagus — The  trade  is  awaiting  with  keen  interest 
the  opening  prices  on  1930  pack  California  asparagus. 
Reports  from  the  coast  warn  of  a  record  pack  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  prices  are  expected  to  reflect  this  condition. 
Regardless  of  prices,  however,  trade  factors  here  state 
that  there  will  not  be  much  future  buying  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Peas — Although  buying  has  not  been  heavy,  a  strong 
undertone  marks  the  remaining  stocks.  Available 
stocks  are,  of  course,  badly  broken  in  the  Tri-States 
market,  and  the  wanted  sizes  are  now  premium  goods. 
One  offering  was  reported  this  week,  consisting  of  No. 
2  standard  early  Junes,  No.  4  sieve,  at  85c.,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Salmon — A  listless  attitude  toward  fish  packs 
marked  the  week.  A  little  business  was  stirring  in 
pink  salmon,  with  pink  tails  quoted  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
at  $1.58V2  to  $1.60  per  dozen.  Tuna  is  quiet.  Sardines 
are  moving  fairly  well  against  contracts,  but  not  much 
new  business  is  reported  for  the  Maine  output. 

Corn — With  spot  goods  virtually  eliminated,  buyers 
here  are  concentrating  of  resale  distress  merchandise. 
It  is  expected  that  com  futures  will  enjoy  more  activity 
than  other  vegetables,  due  to  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  1929  pack,  and  the  belief  that  the  new  pack  will 
not  greatly  exceed  last  year’s. 

Canned  Fruits — Except  for  a  few  items  which  are 
scarce  in  first  hands,  the  canned  fruits  division  of  the 
market  continues  depressed,  made  so  by  an  utter  lack 
of  buying  interest.  Among  the  scarcer  packs  are  sliced 
peaches  in  the  8-ounce  tins,  which  demand  heavy  pre¬ 
miums  here. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Inventory  Time  Causes  Low  Stocks — Better  Bujdng 
Expected — Banks  Said  to  Be  “Alert” — Tomato 
Prices  Shaky — Corn  Cleaning  Up — Frantic  Inquiries 
for  Peas — Beans  Dragging. 

Chicago,  March  27,  1930. 

NVENTORIES — Chicago  is  undergoing  the  custom¬ 
ary  lull  on  trading  which  usually  characterizes  the 
end  of  March.  Property  taxes  are  assessed  as  of 
April  1st  inventory,  so  everybody  has  been  making  an 
extra  effort  to  have  bare  floors  at  that  date.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  next  week  will  mark  the  release  of  a  lot  of 
trading  which  has  been  thus  artificially  held  up. 

There  is  an  unanswered  question  in  buyers’  minds  as 
to  how  far  the  agricultural  readjustments  are  going  to 
affect  canned  foods  values;  however,  as  regards  spot 
supplies,  the  movement  is  fairly  good,  based  on  the 
actual  necessities  which  must  be  supplied. 

Sales  of  futures  are  resulting  in  cost  cases  from  buy¬ 
ers  who  do  not  want  to  sell  short  to  their  trade,  or  else 


a  feeling  that  prices  cannot  go  lower  and  assortment 
and  quality  hard  to  doplicate  at  time  of  pack. 

There  is,  however,  a  heavy  majority  of  buyers  who 
are  waiting  till  the  pack  is  on  and  will  take  their 
chances  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  this  policy  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  regrettable  to  feel  that  futures 
placed  now  were  having  the  effect  of  stimulating  exces¬ 
sive  productions.  Packers  who  expect  to  operate  heav¬ 
ily  for  1930  should  plan  to  be  able  to  carry  along  their 
load,  perhaps  in  some  cases  for  an  extra  year. 

Finance  People  Alert — Large  banks  who  have  been 
customarily  assisting  in  financing  canned  foods  packs 
in  previous  seasons  are  planning  to  do  the  same  this 
year,  but  they  seeme  to  sense  lowered  values  and  their 
advances  will  not  be  as  large  for  1930. 

They  have  been  inquiring  into  conditions  carefully. 
LaSalle  Street  is  not  going  to  favor  overproduction  if 
they  can  help  it,  and  they  may  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  it  before  the  pack  gets  under  way. 

Tomatoes — There  have  been  some  sales  made  in  a 
quiet  way  this  week  at  concessions  under  the  publicly 
printed  prices,  which  indicates  a  temporary  shakiness 
that  may  last  for  several  weeks. 

Futures  have  also  been  dragging,  due  to  crop  statis¬ 
tics  indicating  increased  acreages. 

Corn — White  com  cleaning  up  rapidly ;  very  little  of¬ 
fered  but  prices  quite  reasonable. 

The  demoralization  on  yellow  com  also  seems  to  be 
passing  gradually. 

Most  every  retail  grocer  seems  to  be  featuring  can¬ 
ned  com  at  this  time,  and  consumption  is  very  good. 
The  next  three  months  will  be  big  corn-consumine 
months.  Com  is  too  important  a  grocery  item  for  job¬ 
bers  to  allow  themselves  to  run  on  too  low  stocks.  An  • 
ticipatory  purchasing  on  spot  com  should  not  be  post¬ 
poned. 

Peas — No  change  in  the  situation ;  a  number  of  fran¬ 
tic  inquiries  for  certain  sizes  and  grades  coming  in 
from  wholesalers  who  went  to  sleep  and  let  Wisconsin 
sell  out  before  covering  their  needs.  There  is  no  help 
for  them  now. 

Progi'ess  on  sales  of  futures  not  so  vigorous.  Rumors 
are  afloat  that  a  lot  of  cheap  imported  seed  is  to  be 
planted,  which  may  mean  more  standards  than  are  de¬ 
sired. 

Beans — There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  supplies  of  this 
product  coming  in  from  all  quarters.  A  good  man’- 
smaller  operators  got  the  idea  last  summer  that  their 
beans  would  be  wanted  before  next  pack,  and  they  ac 
commodatingly  held  the  price  umbrella  for  bette" 
posted  packers  to  unload;  now  many  of  them  are  try  in¬ 
to  connect  up  most  anv  kind  of  a  clean-up  deal.  To'^ 
bad.  Will  they  never  learn  the  folly  of  overpackinT 
goods  on  which  they  have  no  assured  orders? 

Sane  Counsel  to  Canners — Operators  who  have  bep 
expecting  long  profits  from  big  productions  in  19^'^ 
should  relegate  all  such  schemes  to  the  genizah  an  ’ 
shape  up  plans  more  in  accord  with  real  conditions,  th'^ 
keynotes  of  which  are  as  follows:  1.  Economy  of  op¬ 
eration.  2.  Lowered  cost  of  farm  products.  3.  Im¬ 
proved  standards  of  quality.  4.  Reassurance  as  to 
probable  orderly  disposal  of  amount  to  be  produced. 

Wanted :  A  Miracle  Worker — In  talking  with  some  of 
our  best-posted  merchants  here  regarding  the  neces'^’- 
ties  which  face  the  canned  foods  craft  at  present,  the”"' 
is  a  general  trend  of  opinion  that  if  some  scheme 
combination  efforts  can  be  devised  to  get  a  subst'^n 
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tially  increased  quantity  of  canned  foods  once  into  the 
consumer’s  home  natural  consumption  will  automati¬ 
cally  increase  enough  to  use  out  surpluses. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  housewife  will  double 
up  on  using  most  any  item  she  may  have  on  hand  in 
surplus. 

All  of  these  observations  are  by  no  means  new.  Many 
fortunes  have  already  been  made  by  an  intelligent  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  these  truths,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
worthy  of  rediscussion  in  the  light  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  facing  the  canning  fraternity. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  This  Week  Worse  Than  Last — Plants 
Have  All  Been  Idle — Mississippi  Oyster  Pack  Moving 
Fairly  Well — Bad  Weather  Has  Retarded  Bean 
Planting. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  25,  1930. 
HRIMP — There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  shrimp  pack  this  week,  except  that  it  is  worse 
than  last  week  from  a  standpoint  of  production. 
The  seafood  canning  plants  have  all  been  idle  this  week 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  for  the  lack  of 
raw  material. 

The  fall  shrimp  season  opened  like  a  house  afire,  and 
August,  the  first  month  of  the  season,  had  the  biggest 
shrimp  pack  in  the  history  of  the  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  outside  of  the  month  of  August,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fall  season,  and  thus  far  this  spring,  the 
shrimp  pack  has  been  the  poorest  one  on  record,  there¬ 
fore  the  shrimp  pack  has  been  a  freakish  one  the  past 
eight  months  and  doing  nothing  but  chalking  up  rec¬ 
ords.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  conditions  were 
normal  canned  shrimp  would  have  soared  to  unheard  of 
high  prices  this  year,  because  there  were  so  few  packed. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  large  raw  headless 
shrimp,  but  very  few  small  ones  are  moving,  as  the 
trade  is  taking  them  very  cautiously. 

The  shrimp  packers  appear  to  be  a  bunch  of  disinter¬ 
ested  human  beings  just  now.  Day  by  day  they  have 
been  waiting  for  the  shrimp  supply  to  pick  up  so  that 
they  could  operate  their  canneries  with  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity,  but  this  has  not  taken  place,  so  now 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  hard  bumps  that  they  have 
received  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  they  don’t 
care  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

If  they  get  a  good  strike  of  shrimp  it  might  shock 
their  nervous  system,  but  they  can  stand  it,  and  if  they 
don’t,  well,  they’re  used  to  it,  so  there  you  are. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  fairly  well  in 
Mississippi,  where  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  are  being 
canned  in  this  section,  as  Louisiana  is  packing  very 
few  oysters  and  Alabama  none. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  oyster  pack  in  this 
section  is  going  to  be  short  this  year,  it  might  be  well 
to  cut  it  shorter  and  not  pack  any  oysters  after  this 
month,  March.  Of  course,  this  is  merely  suggestive, 
and  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  canners  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively.  Things  are  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  as  quickly  as  possible  by  reducing  prices  and  cut¬ 


ting  down  waste  and  extravagance  as  much  as  possible, 
and  not  by  boosting  prices  and  production. 

Stringless  Beans — The  rainy  and  cold  weather  that 
we’ve  had  has  interfered  with  the  planting  of  beans  in 
this  section,  but  it  will  be  resumed  and  rushed  through 
just  as  soon  as  the  weather  settles. 

The  indications  now  are  that  there  will  not  be  as 
much  acreage  of  beans  planted  this  year  as  last,  but, 
regardless  of  what  the  indications  are,  the  canners 
should  direct  their  thoughts  to  what  an  excessive  sur¬ 
plus  would  mean  at  this  time,  and  guide  themselves 
accordingly.  Let’s  don’t  waste  a  lot  of  time  looking  or 
hoping  for  better  times,  because  these  so-called  dull 
times  are  with  us  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  and 
we’ve  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  do  business  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  way  and  not  the  past  inflated  way.  Prob¬ 
ably  an  awful  dose  to  take,  but  the  quicker  we  swallow 
it  the  sooner  results  will  show  up. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Buying  Only  as  Needed — Outlook  for  Crops  Very  Good, 
^me  Lower  Fruit  Prices — New  Vegetable  Prices 
Appear — New  Spinach  Prices — Investigating  Sar¬ 
dines. 

San  Francisco,  Marcch  27,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — Business  continues  to  be  rather 
quiet,  although  some  improvement  has  been  noted 
during  the  past  week.  Buyers  seem  determined 
to  keep  out  of  the  market  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
purchases  are  made  it  is  because  the  goods  are  urgently 
needed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  fruits, 
some  varieties  of  which  are  still  in  rather  heavy  supply 
in  first  hands.  Unless  there  are  killing  frosts  during 
the  next  four  or  five  weeks  crops  promise  to  be  very 
heavy,  and  prices  on  the  1930  i>ack  will  undoubtedly 
show  marked  reductions  from  those  of  last  year. 

Fruit — The  California  canned  fruit  market  was  un¬ 
steadied  during  the  week  by  the  bringing  out  of  new 
spot  lists  by  several  large  operators,  these  being  fea¬ 
tured  by  lower  prices  on  peaches,  pears  and  apricots. 
There  has  been  considerable  cutting  of  prices  on  these 
lines  by  the  smaller  interests  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
but  up  to  the  present  the  larger  packers  have  main¬ 
tained  prices  fairly  well.  Just  now  the  variation  in 
prices  is  quite  wide,  making  the  market  a  difficult  one 
to  judge.  The  situation  is  much  the  same  as  the  one 
that  prevailed  last  spring,  when  canners  attempted  to 
reduce  their  surplus  by  lowering  prices.  The  late  April 
freeze  brought  a  change  in  the  situation  almost  over¬ 
night,  and  the  canners  with  the  largest  inventories 
were  the  ones  who  profited  most. 

Vegetables — Opening  prices  on  California  canned 
vegetables  are  commencing  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  many  announcements  along  this  line  are  expected 
during  the  next  two  weeks.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  announced  opening  prices  on  California 
pack  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  and  will  bring  out 
its  spinach  and  asparagus  lists  within  a  few  days.  Its 
opening  prices  on  tomatoes  are  as  follows : 

Del  Monte  Brand  Solid  Pack  Tomatoes;  No.  1  tins, 
95c;  No.  2  tins,  $1.20;  No.  21/2  tins,  $1.55;  No.  10  tins, 
$4.85. 
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Tomatoes  with  Puree  from  Trimmings:  No.  1  tins, 
72V2C;  No.  2  tins,  871/2^;  No.  21/4  tins,  $1,071/2’-  No.  10 
tins,  $3.45. 

Puree:  No.  10  Del  Monte  brand  (made  from  whole 
ripe  tomatoes) ,  $4.25 ;  No.  10  Winner  brand  (from  to¬ 
mato  trimmings),  $3.10. 

Tomato  Sauce:  Buffet  tins  Del  Monte  brand,  471/2C; 
No.  10  tins  Del  Monte  brand,  $4.35. 

Del  Monte  Brand  Tomato  Catsup:  Small  bottles,  8 
ounce,  $1.25;  large  bottles,  14  ounce,  $1.65;  No.  10  tins, 
$7.00. 

Mission  Catsup:  No.  10  tins  (from  tomato  trim¬ 
mings),  $4.75. 

Tomato  Chili  Sauce :  Bottles,  12  ounce,  $2.10 ;  No.  10 
tins,  $8.75. 

These  pries  are  f.  o.  b.  dock  or  ex.  cars,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  a  slight  differential  for  cannery  common 
shipping. 

Spinach — Opening  prices  on  new-pack  spinach  have 
been  named  by  several  packers,  and  all  are  expected  to 
be  out  with  lists  during  the  next  few  days.  The  open¬ 
ing  prices  of  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  one  of  the  first 
to  make  an  appearance,  follow:  8-oz.,  621/2^;  No.  1  tall, 
87V2c;  No.  2,  $1.05;  No.  214,  $1.30,  and  No.  10,  $4.15. 


The  packing  of  spinach  is  under  way,  with  weather 
conditions  quite  satisfactory  for  the  crop.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  approximately  one-half  that  of  last  year,  and 
several  canners  who  operated  in  1929  will  put  up  no 
pack  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year’s  pack  is  still  unsold,  and  this  year’s 
output  is  being  curtailed  to  more  closely  balance  supply 
and  consumption. 

Investigating  Sardines — The  long-heralded  investi¬ 
gation  into  alleged  irregularities  in  the  sardine  indus¬ 
try  has  been  launched,  following  a  visit  to  Monterey  of 
Fred  G.  Stevenot,  director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Reports  that  Southern  California 
politicians  had  been  offering  unlimited  reduction  per¬ 
mits  to  Monterey  sardine  canners  at  $10,000  a  permit 
were  made  to  Governor  C.  C.  Young  some  time  ago. 
Such  permits  would  enable  canners  to  divert  their  en¬ 
tire  catches  of  fish  into  the  manufacture  of  meals,  oil 
and  fertilizer,  and  seriously  threaten  the  industry.  At 
present  canners  are  required  to  pack  the  bulk  of  their 
catcher? -as  food.  State  officials  and  members  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  brand  the  reports  of 
graft  as  ridiculous,  but  the  inquiry  has  been  launched 
and  some  interesting  developments  are  promised. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Safeway  Stores  Show  Handsome  Profit  Increase  in  1929  Business — Gain  for  Independents 
Seen  by  Secretary  Toulme  of  Wholesalers’  National  Association — Chains  are  Buying  News¬ 
paper  Space  to  ('ombat  Vigorous  Attacks — Saunders  Lashes  Out  at  Henderson’s  Radio 
Campaign — Preparing  for  Atlanta  Convention — Detroit  Retail  Systems  Merged — Paterson 
Grocers  Plan  Exhibit — Los  Angeles  Food  Show  to  Attract  150,000 — Sectional  Meeting 


in  Dayton. 


SAFEWAY  STORES  SHOW  PROFIT  GAIN— The  report  of 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  and  subsidiaries,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1929,  shows  a  net  income  of  $6,147,313  after 
depreciation,  interest.  Federal  taves,  etc.  This  is  equivalent, 
after  preferred  dividends,  to  $9.02  a  share  on  the  619,911  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding.  This  report  compares  with  net  profit 
in  1928  of  $3,505,098. 

Through  the  opening  of  329  new  stores  and  the  acquisition  of 
existing  chains  operating  311  stores  in  California,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Canada  and  other  points,  the  number  of  Safeway  Stores 
increased  to  2,550  in  1929,  as  compared  with  2,020  units  at  the 
close  of  1928. 

During  last  year  the  company  also  opened  314  new  meat  mar¬ 
kets  and  added  197  through  acquisition.  In  addition,  there  were 
also  opened  or  acquired  29  warehouses,  7  bakeries  and  2  cream¬ 
eries.  These  investments  during  the  year  amounted  to  more 
than  $13,500,000.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1,366  meat  markets 
were  located  in  the  company’s  grocery  stores,  as  compared  with 
855  in  1928.  Warehouses  increased  from  15  to  44,  and  bakeries 
from  8  to  15. 

Commenting  on  the  company’s  progress  in  1929,  M.  B.  Skaggs, 
president,  declares  that  past  experience  has  shown  that  new 
units  seldom  earn  any  appreciable  return  during  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  following  their  opening,  and  the  past  year  was  no 
exception.  The  eaniings  of  the  company’s  established  units 
necessarily  carried  the  burden  of  the  most  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  ever  undertaken  by  Safeway. 

“During  the  past  year  the  company  has  made  substantial 
jmogress  in  its  program  of  welding  together  its  many  acquisi¬ 
tions.  With  this  work  out  of  the  way,  the  major  effort  for  1930 
will  be  directed  toward  increasing  sales  and  decreasing  expenses 
in  our  established  stores  and  the  pursuit  of  a  conservative  policy 


of  growth  throughout  our  territory.  Due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  units  and  other  facilities,  representing  as  they  do 
an  investment  during  1929  of  more  than  $13,500,000,  from  W'hich 
we  expect  a  reasonable  return,  and  to  the  simplification  of  oper¬ 
ations,  the  management  believes  1930  will  be  another  prosperous 
year,”  stated  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Toulme  Sees  Gain  for  Independents — The  independent  grocer’s 
outlook  at  this  time  is  good,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  L.  Toulme, 
secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grpcers’  Association.  “Re¬ 
ports  from  many  authoritative  sources;”  he  declares,  “indicate 
that  business  is  picking  up  for  the  home-owned  retail  grocery 
store.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  where  com¬ 
munity  loyalty  and  community  citizenship  ar«  preached  and 
practiced. 

“The  conviction  is  quite  general  in  America  that  retailing  is 
essentially  a  local  business.  The  home-owned  retail  store  has 
the  good  will  and  the  genuine  interest  of  the  public.  But  after 
all  has  been  said,  the  management  of  a  home-owned  retail  gro¬ 
cery  store  that  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  depend  upon  community 
loyalty  entirely  and  to  neglect  fair  prices,  clean  and  properly 
lighted  stores,  fresh  and  well-displayed  stocks  and  prompt  and 
courteous  service,  makes  a  vital  mistake.  Consumers  who  are 
sincerely  impressed  by  the  social  and  political  importance  of  the 
home-owned  store  theory  and  who  are  now  patronizing  local 
stores  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  are  doing  so,  generally 
speaking,  with  distinct  reservations.  They  are  experimenting 
and  will  prove  to  be  critical  customers.  They  will  be  held  only 
by  superior  merit. 

“This  is  the  time,  as  never  before,  for  the  local  home-owned 
retail  grocer  to  make  his  supreme  effort  and  to  be  a  first-class 
merchant  in  every  respect. 
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“Numerous  members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  communicating  with  this  office,  urging  that  these 
lanely  suggestions  be  passed  on  to  wholesale  grocers  every¬ 
where,  so  that  they  in  turn  may  assist  their  retailer  customers 
in  continuing  the  phenomenal  improvement  that  has  been  scored 
in  better  retailing  by  the  individual  merchant  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  estimated  that  some  50,000  independent  retail 
grocers  have  remodeled  their  stores  and  adopted  more  modern 
methods  of  merchandising  in  all  departments  during  the  past 
few  years.  Double  pressure  should  now  be  applied  in  view  of 
the  definite  swing  of  public  opinion  toward  the  community  mer¬ 
chant. 

“As  a  specific  suggestion,  wholesale  grocers  are  urged  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  retail  grocers  that  a  small  sign  be  developed  and  placed 
prominently  in  each  store  calling  the  attention  of  customers  to 
tile  fact  that  the  store  is  a  home-owned  and  operated  enterprise; 
that  the  patronage  of  the  public  is  solicited  on  the  basis  of  fair 
pinces,  full  weights,  fresh  and  complete  stocks  of  quality  foods, 
and  prompt  and  courteous  service. 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  many  wholesale  grocers  will  desire 
t;)  have  such  a  card  printed  in  quantities,  locally,  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  a  large  number  of  retailers  to  adopt  this  plan  and  dis¬ 
play  this  information  to  the  public.” 

Chains  Buy  Space  to  Combat  Attacks — It  is  reported  in  “Ed¬ 
itor  and  Publisher”  that  chain  stores  are  buying  newspaper 
space  throughout  the  country  in  combatting  the  vigorous  attacks 
being  made  upon  them  by  indpendents.  “Chain  stores,  under 
attack  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  beginning  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  their  own  defense,”  states  this  publication. 
“In  most  cases  they  have  moved  cautiously  in  taking  up  ‘good¬ 
will’  advertising  and  little  additional  lineage  has  resulted,  al¬ 
though  reports  from  some  cities  say  that  chain  store  lienage  has 
increased.  An  indication  of  the  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  is  undertaking  .a 
study  of  advertisements  from  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  any  good-will  campaign  should  be 
recommended  to  its  members.  This  is  in  the  preliminary  stage, 
and  officers  of  the  Association  say  that  the  move  is  only  a  tenta¬ 
tive  one. 

“An  outstanding  example  of  advertising  in  defense  of  the 
chain  stores  was  furnished  recently  by  Clarence  Saunders,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Pi ggly- Wiggly  grocery  chain.  Where  others 
were  treading  softly,  Saunders  rushed  in  with  a  slam-bang  at¬ 
tack  on  W.  K.  Henderson,  radio  owner  and  iron  plant  proprietor, 
of  Shreveport,  La.,  who  has  been  the  central  figure  in  anti-chain 
store  propaganda  in  the  South  and  Middle  West. 

“Saunders’  campaign,  begun  in  February,  was  continued  with 
an  advertisement  March  15  in  the  Chattanooga  Times.  This 
advertisement,  with  characteristic  audacity,  plunged  into  the 
race,  being  addressed  by  Henderson  and  headed  ‘The  Negroes  or 
You.’  The  wording  questioned  the  respective  merits  of  Hender¬ 
son  and  ‘The  Negroes  who  would  not  accept  your  invitation  to 
speak  to  the  whole  w’orld  over  your  radio  station,  KWKH.’  ” 

“In  one  place  Saunders  said  that  ‘for  months  I  ignored  you, 
thinking  the  public  was  too  smart  to  be  fooled,  but  since  it  got 
to  be  thought  by  many  people  that  you  were  telling  the  truth 
b''cause  nobody  answered  you  back  in  the  negative,  I  decided  I’d 
show  you  up.’  ” 

Preparing  for  Convention — .1.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  speaking  of  the  1930 
convention  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  13-15,  states:  “Every 
day  brings  new  evidence  of  an  unusually  large  attendance  and 
extensive  interest  in  that  great  Food  Trade  Conference,  the  an¬ 
nual  convention.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  toward  the  whole- 
i-ale  grocer  and  his  customer,  the  independent  retail  grocer.  Are 
we  going  to  take  advantage  of  that  situation?  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  movement  today  throughout  the  country  against  the  de¬ 
struction  of  community  growth  and  progress  by  foreign  chain 
store  interests.  This  movement  will  be  greatly  advanc^  by  the 
Atlanta  gathering. 

“There  will  be  in  attendance  upon  the  Atlanta  convention  men 
who  haven’t  attended  one  of  these  conventions  in  ten  years,  and 
dii^irg  that  period  there  has  never  been  that  spirit  of  interest 
r-'d  determination  that  is  evidenced  on  all  hands  today  concern¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  are  facing  us.” 

Groceterias  and  “R”  Stores  Merged — The  National  Groceterias 
and  the  “R”  Food  Stores  have  been  consolidated,  it  is  announced 
in  Detroit  by  Justis  Saunders,  president  of  the  Saunders  Mich¬ 
igan  Stores.  Inc.,  and  Carleton  C.  Virgil,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Grocer  Company.  Further  announcement  was 
r^ede  that  Wendell  W.  Anderson,  treasurer  of  the  Saunders 
Michigan  Stores,  Inc.,  has  become  a  director  of  the  National 
Grocer  Company. 


Paterson  Grocers  Plan  Exhibit — The  annual  Paterson  Food 
Show  is  to  be .  held  from  April  26  to  May  3  in  the  Paterson 
Armory.  Members  of  the  Paterson  Grocers’  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  the  show  is  to  be  held,  are  now  concentrating  on 
preparation  of  new  features.  One  will  be  the  awarding  of  an 
Oakland  automobile  to  a  lucky  visitor. 

Los  Angeles  Food  Show.  May  11-17 — The  Southern  California 
Grocers’  Association  has  announced  its  plans  for  the  annual 
food  show,  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  May  11-17,  inclusive.  This 
year  the  event  is  to  be  staged  in  the  Ambassador  Auditorium. 
In  addition  to  the  customary  display  of  food  pi-oducts,  special 
booths  will  show  the  latest  trends  in  household  appliances. 

A.  Wise,  president  of  the  association,  predicts  that  this  year’s 
show  will  draw  an  attendance  in  excess  of  150,000  people.  This 
will  be  an  increase  over  last  year.  From  advance  reports  it  is 
indicated  that  food  manufacturers  will  co-operate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever. 

Sectional  Meeting  of  Wholesalers  in  Dayton — A  sectional 
meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  vo 
be  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Ji  ne  16  and 
17.  This  sectional  meeting  will  be  held  while  the  anneal  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is  In  ses¬ 
sion  in  that  city,  with  headquarters  at  the  Dayton-Biltmorc 
Hotel.  Therefore,  wholesalers  attending  the  sectional  meeting 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  sessions  devoted 
to  discussions  and  consideration  of  matters  of  interest  to  beta 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  The  exhibit  of  equipment  "or 
modem  retail  grocery  store  will  also  be  of  intei*est  to  wholesale 
grocers. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  psurts  of  the  Country.  New  Finns, 
chsmges  etc. 

New  Chicken  Cannery — D.  H.  Riker,  president  of  the 
Runnymede  Finance  Company,  Reseda,  Calif.,  will  es¬ 
tablish  at  that  place  a  chicken  cannery  55  by  200  feet. 
There  will  also  be  built  a  warehouse,  feeding  plant,  feed 
mixing  building  and  miscellaneous  structures  to  make  a 
complete  and  modem  unit.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  by  the  Au  stin  Company  and  equipped  by  the 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  The  present  production 
schedule  calls  for  an  initial  output  of  2,500  cans  of 
chicken  per  day,  while  the  utimate  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  expected  to  reach  10,000  cans  daily. 

Milk  Plant  Proposed — ^The  Siskiyou  Milk  and  Cheese 
Company,  Sacramento,  with  headquarters  in  Weed,  has 
received  its  incorporation  papers,  and  plans  are  being- 
made  to  install  a  plant  to  condense  and  can  goats’  milk 
and  make  cheece.  Directors  of  the  company  are  M. 
Mussalem,  J.  P.  Bradley,  A.  Andreatta,  Carl  Phelps  and 
F.  Croppi,  all  of  Weed. 

New  Cannery — The  Neilsen  Packing  Company  ba"' 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  $30,000 
cannery  at  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif. 

Milk  Plant  1o  Be  Erected — The  Federal  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  four  lots  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  company  contemplates  tb" 
erection  of  a  $30,000  building  for  dehydrating  mib' 
Their  ultimate  progress  calls  for  an  expenditure  o' 
$150,000. 

Canners  Retire— -The  decision  of  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  withdraw  from  the  canning  business  and  confin-' 
its  activities  to  raising  fruit  on  its  extensive  orchard 
properties  was  announced  recently  by  the  J.  H.  Flick- 
inger  Canning  Company,  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  company,  which  was  organized  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Fdickinger  in  1893,  owns  and  operates  254  acres  of 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  [valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  ;in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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orchard  lands  in  the  Berryessa  district.  It  also  owns 
a  cannery  plant  on  the  Berryessa  road,  which  consists 
of  the  main  buildings,  a  dry  yard  and  a  number  of  cot¬ 
tages,  occupying  about  five  acres.  Its  orchard  holdings 
are  the  largest  in  the  Berryessa  district.  Total  assets 
of  the  company  are  given  as  $500,000. 

The  directors  and  stockholders,  who,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two,  are  past  60  years  of  age,  gave  as  their  rea¬ 
son  for  abandoning  future  canning  operations  that  they 
desired  to  cash  in  on  their  investment  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  industry. 

The  directorate  includes  the  following:  L.  F.  Gra¬ 
ham,  president  and  general  manager;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Pridham,  Miss  Sarah  Flickinger  and 
Charles  S.  Flickinger. 

In  addition  there  are  the  following  stockholders:  H. 
A.  Flickinger,  S.  F.  Patton  and  R.  G.  Patton.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  assistant  manager  and  superintendent  of  the 
plant.  The  entire  group  is  over  60  except  the  two  Pat¬ 
tons.  The  decision  to  liquidate  on  the  cannery  property 
w^as  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  February  20. 

Shepard  Point  Buys  Franklin — Franklin  Canning 
Company,  salmon  plant  located  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  Western  Alaska,  has  been  sold  to  the  Shepard 
Point  Packing  Com.pany.  Both  are  Seattle  (Wash.) 
firms.  The  plant  is  a  two-line  cannery  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  75,000  cases,  and  the  sale  includes  eight 
trap  sites  on  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  Shepard  Company  operates  a  cannery  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  with  four  traps  as  feeders.  The  two  canne¬ 
ries,  with  their  12  trap  sites,  are  said  to  be  strategi¬ 
cally  situated,  and  should  always  have  a  fair  or  better 
pack  of  good  fish. 


ZASTROW-MiTCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  hj 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thame*  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pineapple  Corera,  Sizere  and  Slicera 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Of  Valuable  Real  Estate  and  Machinery, 
Located  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Castle 
County,  State  of  Delaware. 

The  undersigned,  owner,  will  offer  at  public  auction,  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  on  Wednesday, 
•April  9th,  1930,  at  11  A.  M.,  all  that  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  situate 
at  St.  Georges  Hundred,  New  Castle  County,  State  of  Delaware,  con¬ 
taining  three  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  which  is  the  same  and  all 
the  land  described  in  deed  from  Henry  S.  Brady  and  wife  to  Harry  P. 
Strasbaugh,  dated  April  29th,  1916,  and  duly  recorded  among  the  Land 
Records  of  said  county  at  Wilmington,  in  Deed  Book  P,  Folio  25, 
page  314. 

This  property  is  improved  by  fine  canning  plant  suitable  for  canning 
corn  or  other  vegetables,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery  for  canning  corn.  The  plant  has  a  rated  capacity 
for  2600  cases  No.  2  cans  per  day.  Attitude  of  growers  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  best  located  factories ;  P.  R.  R.  siding ;  ample  build¬ 
ing  to  double  line  plant  or  equip  for  peas,  string  beans  or  tomato^. 
Ample  water  supply ;  ample  day  help  obtainable  within  one  or  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  plant. 

The  above  property  will  be  offered  by  the  undersigned  first  as  a  whole 
and  thereafter,  in  his  sole  judgment,  the  plant  and  building'  will  be 
offered  in  one  parcel  and  the  machinery  offered  separately,  and  he  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  accept  the  bids  if  the  property  is  offered  in  parts, 
provided  the  amount  offered  exceeds  the  bid  price  for  the  property  when 
offered  as  a  whole. 

Terms  of  Sale:  If  the  property  is  sold  as  a  whole,  a  cash  deposit  of 
One  Thousand  ($1,000)  Dollars  will  be  required  on  day  of  sale,  the 
balance  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  as  follows:  One-third  of  the 
whole  within  thirty  days  and  the  balance  in  sixty  days,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  undersigned  and  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6% ;  if  the  property  is  sold  in  parcels  all  sums 
below  One  Hundred  ($100)  Dollars  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  on 
the  day  of  sale,  and  as  to  all  personal  property,  which  is  machinery, 
etc.,  same  shall  be  removed  from  the  premises  within  one  week  from 
the  day  of  sale,  and  before  removal  paid  for  in  cash :  on  the  day  of 
sale  a  deposit  of  2B%  of  sale  price  will  bo  required.  In  the  event  of  sale 
of  land  and  buildings  as  a  separate  parcel  a  deposit  of  Five  Hundred 
($5001  Dollars  will  be  required  on  the  day  of  sale  and  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  one-third  within  thirty  days  and  the 
balance  within  sixty  days,  deferred  payments  to  be  secured  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  undersigned  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%,  or 
all  cash,  at  the  purchaser’s  option.  All  taxes  and  other  liens  against 
the  property  are  to  be  settled  or  allowed  for  to  the  purchasers  up  to 
and  including  the  day  of  sale. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRASBAUGH.  Owner. 
Granville  C.  Boyle.  Auctioneer. 

For  details  of  the  property  address  William  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md.,  or  Harry  K.  Karr,  1503  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  probable  purchasers  to  view 
property  ahead  of  sale  upon  application  to  either  of  above. 

KARR  AND  COLGAN,  Attorneys,  1503  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 


Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Vau 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Buildinih  *>  Baltimore,  Md. 


— 5jnc«  1813—  Refcreace:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lonil>ard  St.  at  Caleert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  S/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPens 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


PS 


BETTER  SEEDS 


BETTER  PACKS 


Us 


XU 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  3C0TT  ( 


y  GcN.  m»ir. 


NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 

VITC!  WE  HAVE  SOME 
X  CiO  BEANS 

Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Requited  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 
Correspondence  Invited  Catalogue  on  Request 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c„i_.  rtjK _ _  i  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Uffices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thtrm  it  a  taoing  graem  in  m  ttntt  of  humor. 

Rolax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally. 
phyaloally— and  finanelally 
Stnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


WELL,  WELL! 

“I  saw  a  young  man  trying  to  kiss  your  daughter,” 
said  the  mischief-maker. 

“And  did  he?”  asked  the  mother. 

“No.” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  my  daughter.” 


WHAT  DID  HE  MEAN? 

Friend  (bursting  in) — Say,  Jim,  your  mother-in- 
law’s  just  been  run  over  by  a  cross-eyed  motorist  who 
was  trying  to  avoid  a  black  cat. 

Jim — Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  not  superstitious. 


AND  DO  IT  QUICKLY 

Small  Town  Cop — You  can’t  go  through  here  with 
your  cut-out  open. 

Motorist — But  I  have  no  cut-out  on  this  car. 

Cop — Then  get  one  put  on  and  keep  it  closed. 


THE  SCOTCH  AGAIN 

“McGaddis  is  the  meanest  Scotchman  I  know.” 

“How  come?” 

“He  makes  his  children  catch  their  rubber  balls  on 
the  first  bounce.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

MARTYR 

Neighbor — How  many  controls  are  on  your  radio  set? 
Owner — ^Three:  my  mother-in-law,  my  wife  and  my 
daughter. 


FINE  AND  IMPRISONMENT 
Wise — What  is  the  penalty  for  bigamy? 
Guise — Two  mothers-in-law. 


UNAPPRECIATED 

Little  William — Why  doesn’t  our  canary  sing  any 
more? 

“Because  it’s  molting,  dear,”  replied  the  inother. 
“Then,”  he  exclaimed,  in  heartfelt  tones,  “I  wish 
Aunt  Mamie  would  molt.” 


THE  AGE 

Small  Boy — This  is  my  fifth  dance  this  week.  Did 
you  go  to  many? 

Small  Girl  (not  to  be  outdone) — Oh,  heaps!  And 
I’ve  an  aunt  that  belongs  to  a  club  that  was  raided. 


NO  MONEY,  NO  GIRL 

“Talk  about  a  woman’s  sympathy!  I  told  my  best 
girl  the  other  night  that  I  was  broke.” 

“What  did  she  say  ”? 

“She  said  so  was  our  engagement.’’ 


QUITE  IMPORTANT 

Caller — Who’s  the  responsible  man  here? 

Office  Boy — If  you  mean  the  fellow  that  always  gets 
the  blame,  it’s  me. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp-.  Ridsewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  (Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^tknore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  _Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Rexes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

C^ATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES.  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  (Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SprB<me-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FYiction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica«o. 

Gorernors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipmrot. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Gamers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  <>rn  Huskera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl^n.  and  Grad,  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners'  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES, 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORirS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  A.^sn  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Ualtimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Cow,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Repins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
jy.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Candiridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co,.,  Chicago. 

Washburn- Wilson  Se^  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.,Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. , 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus, -O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg,  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testersl.  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knanp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  topi  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Eltc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sp'tigu e-Sells  Coro..  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEIEDS,  Canners’.  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Laedreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

.t.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  Sec  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A'.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE!,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Tmters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F'rank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  ^lumbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 


Positive  Measure — High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Bargains  in  Used — 

1  2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 

Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 

Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  and  No.  10  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  op>erations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


